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ON THE HOMILIES. 
Of the Declining from God. 


HAVING now presented our readers 
with an analysis of the Homilies 
on the Misery of all Mankind, on 
the Salvation of all Mankind, on 
the True and Lively Faith, and on 
Good Works, it was intended to pro- 
ceed at once to the consideration of 
the doctrines which they contain; 
and to shew, that while they are truly 
taught and enforced in the Church, 
they are mistaken and misrepre- 
sented by several denominations of 
Dissenters. But as it is probable, 
that the proof of this proposition 
will be facilitated by the pro- 
duction of some additional abstracts, 
the present article will contain the 
substance of the Eighth Homily, en- 
titled, Of the Declining from God ; 
or, a Sermon, how dangerous a thing 
it is to fall from God. 

Of our going from God, the 
Wise Man saith, that pride is the 
first beginning, since pride is the 
fountain of sin; and as we thus go 
from God, so shall he, and all 
goodness with him, go from us. 
Neither can we return to him while 
we continue in vicious living ; 
whatever sacrifices we may offer, or 
whatever pains we may take. 

But with respect to our turning 
to God, or from God, it may be 
done in divers ways. Sometimes by 
idolatry ; sometimes by lack of faith 
and mistrusting God ; sometimes by 
neglecting God’s commandments 
concerning our neighbours, ‘* And 
to be short, all they that may not 
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abide the word of God, but follow- 
ing the persuasions and stubborn- 
ness of their own hearts, go back- 
ward and not forward, as it is said 
in Jeremy, they go and turn away 
from God. Insomuch that Origen 
saith, he that with mind, with study, 
with deeds, with thought and care, 
applieth and giveth himself to 
God’s word, and thinketh upon 
his laws day and night, giveth him- 
self wholly to God, and in his pre- 
cepts and commandments is exer- 
cised, this is he that is turned to 
God. And on the other part he 
saith, whosoever is occupied with 
fables when the word of God is re- 
hearsed, he is turned from God. 
Whosoever, in time of reading God's 
word, is careful in his mind of 
worldly business, of money, or of 
lucre, he is turned from God. Who- 
soever is entangled with the cares of 
possessions, filled with covetousness 
of riches; whosoever studieth for 
the glory and honour of this world, 
he is turned from God. So that after 
his (Origen’s) mind, whosoever hath 
not a special mind to that thing that 
is commanded or taught of God, he 
that doth not listen unto it, embrace 
and imprint it in his heart, to the in- 
tent that he may duly fashion his life 
thereafter ; he is plainly turned from 
God, although he do other things 
of his own devotion and mind, which 
to him seem better and more to 
God's honour.” And ‘this is fully 


explained and confirmed in the ex- 
ample of Saul, and the rebuke of 
Samuel. 
We learn therefore from Serip- 
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ture, that as we forsake God, so 
shall he ever forsake us. And the 
miserable state that must necessa- 
rily follow thereupon, may be un- 


derstood from the threatenings of 


God, which are terrible enough to 
make the stoutest heart quake and 
tremble. 

First, his displeasure to us is 
commonly expressed by these two 
things, by shewing his fearful coun- 
tenance upon us, and by turning his 
face, or hiding it from us. By the 
former is signified his wrath; the 
latter many times meaneth more, 
viz. that he clearly forsaketh us, 
and giveth us over. And when God 
doth shew his dreadful countenance 
towards us, that is to say, doth 
send plagues of sword, famine, and 
pestilence upon us, it appeareth 
that he is greatly wrath with us; 
but when he withdraweth from us 
his word, the right doctrine of 
Christ, his gracious assistance and 
aid, which is ever joined to his 
word, and leaveth us to our own 
wit, our own will and strength, he 
declareth then, that he beginneth to 
forsake us. ‘“ For whereas God 
hath shewed to all them that truly 
believe his Gospel, his face of mercy 
in Jesus Christ, which doth so 
lighten their hearts, that they, if 
they behold it as they ought to do, 
be transformed to his image, be 
made partakers of the heavenly 
light and of his Holy Spirit, and be 
fashioned to him in all goodness re- 
quisite to the children of God; so, 
if they after do neglect the same ; 
if they be unthankful unto him ; if 
they order not their lives according 
to his example and doctrine, and to 
the setting forth of his glory, he will 
take away from them his kingdom, 
his holy word, whereby he should 
reign in them, because they bring 
not forth the fruit thereof that he 
looketh for. Nevertheless, he is so 
merciful, and of so long sufferance, 
that he doth not shew upon us that 
great wrath suddenly. But when 
we begin to shrink from his word, 
not believing if, or not expressing it 
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in our livings; first he doth send 
his messengers, the true preachers of 
liis word, to admonish and warn us 
of our duty: that as he for his part, 
for the great love he bore unto us, 
delivered his own Son to suffer 
death, that we by his death might 
be delivered from death, and be re- 
stored to the life everlasting, ever- 
more to dwell with him, and to be 
partakers and inheritors with him of 
his everlasting glory and kingdom 
of heaven ; so again, that we for our 
parts should walk in a godly life, as 
becometh his children to do. And 
if this will not serve, but still we re- 
main disobedient to his word and 
will, not knowing him, not loving 
him, not fearing him, not putting 
our whole trust and confidence in 
him ; and on the other side, to our 
neighbours, behaving ourselves un- 
charitably, by disdain, envy, malice, 
or by committing murder, robbery, 
adultery, gluttony, deceit, lying, 
swearing, or other like detestable 
works and ungodly behaviour; then 
he threateneth us by terrible commi- 
nation, swearing in great anger, that 
whosoever doth these works shall 
never enter into his rest, which is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

And if these threatenings do not 
serve, then God will shew his ter- 
rible countenance upon us, will pour 
intolerable plagues upon our heads; 
and after, he will take from us all 
his aid and assistance wherewith 
before he did defend us from all 
such manner of calamity. And this 
is taught both by Christ himself aud 
the evangelical prophet Isaiah, in 
the parables of the vineyard, which 
was left to perish, because it brought 
forth wild grapes. ‘ By these threat- 
enings we are monished and warned, 
that if we, which are the chosen 
vineyard of God, bring not forth 
good grapes, that is to say good 
works, that may be delectable and 
pleasant in his sight, when he look. 
eth for them, when he sendeth his 
messengers to call upon us for 
them; but rather bring forth wild 
grapes, that is to say, sour works, 
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unsweet, unsavoury, and unfruitful ; 
then will he pluck away all defence, 
and suffer grievous plagues of fa- 
mine, battle, dearth, and death to 
light upon us. Finally, if these do 
not yet serve, he will let us lie waste ; 
he will give us over; he will turn 
away from us; he will dig and delve 
no more about us; he will let us 
alone, and suffer us to bring forth 
even such fruit as we will; to bring 
forth brambles, briars, and thorns, 
all naughtiness, and all vice; and 
that so abundantly, that they shall 
clean overgrow us, choke, strangle, 
and utterly destroy us.” And al- 
though the wicked may not perceive, 
that they are abandoned of God, al- 
though they may even rejoice at es- 
caping from temporal punishment 
and suffering, and at being permitted 
torun on in pleasure and ungodliness, 
yet is this a dreadful token that God 
loveth them not; that like a parent, 
who has ceased to chasten a froward 
child, because he has determined to 
disinherit him, so God bestows no 
more cost and pains upon them, 
because he will cast them away 
for ever. Which considerations 
should move and stir us to cry unto 
God with all our hearts, that we 
may not be brought into this sor- 
rowful, miserable, and dreadful 
state. For what a deadly grief it 
must be, to be under the wrath of 
God, to be forsaken of him, to have 
his Holy Spirit, the author of all 
goodness, taken from us, and to 
be left meet for no better pur- 
pose than to be condemned for ever 
in hell. Such persons ‘ shall be 
no longer of God’s kingdom; they 
shall be no longer governed by his 
Holy Spirit ; they shall be put from 
the grace and benefits that they 
had, and ever might have enjoyed 
in Christ; they shall be deprived 
of the heavenly light and life, which 
they had in Christ, while they abode 
in him; they shall be as they were 
once, as men without God in this 
world, or rather in a worse taking. 
And to be short, they shall be given 
into the power of the devil, which 
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beareth the rule in all them which 
be cast away from God, as he did 
in Saul and Judas, and generally 
in all such as work afier their own 
wills, the children of mistrust and 
unbelief, Let us beware, there- 
fore, good Christian people, lest 
that we rejecting or casting away 
God's word, by the which we ob- 
tain and retain true faith in God, be 
not at length cast off so far, that we 
become as the children of unbe- 
lief.” 

Such persons are of two differ- 
ent sorts: one sort weighing their 
sinful and detestable living, will 
not be persuaded in their hearts, 
but that God either canuot, or else 
will not, take him again to his mercy 
and favour. The other sort having 
God’s promises, and making them 
larger than ever he did, trust that 
though they continue never so long 
in their sinful and detestable living, 
yet that God, at the end of their life, 
will shew his mercy upon them, and 
that then they shall return. Both 
these sorts of persons are in a dam- 
nable state; yet God hath shewed 
means whereby both, if they take 
heed in season, may escape. The 
first, while they may rightly despair, 
as touchiug any hope that there 
may be in themselves, so if they will 
consider that God’s mercy is the re- 
medy appointed for all that be sorry 
and truly penitent, and will trust 
in his mercy, may be sure that they 
shall obtain it; God havihg pro- 
mised, that what time soever a sin- 
ner doth return, his wickedness shall 
be forgotten. The second sort, as 
they believe the promises, so should 
they also believe the threatenings of 
God: which threatenings will cer- 
tify them, that if they do over 
boldly presume of God’s mercy, 
and live dissolutely, so will God 
still more and more withdraw his 
mercy from them; and that he is so 
provoked to wrath at length, that 
many times he destroyeth such pre- 
sumers suddenly. For he hath prot 
mised mercy to such as be truly pe- 
nitent, even at the latter end; but 
3u 2 
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he hath not promised long life or 
true repentance. On the contrary, 
he hath made every man’s life un- 
certain, that we might put our hope 
in the end, and notin the mean time 
live ungodly to his high displeasure. 
Wherefore, let us follow the coun- 
sel of the Wise Man; let us make 
no tarrying to turn to the Lord; 
let us turn betimes, and when we 
turn let us pray, that all our sins 
may be forgiven, and that we may 
be received graciously. “ And if 
we turn to him with an humble and 
very penitent heart, he will receive 
us into his favour and grace, for his 
holy name’s sake, for his promise 
sake, for his trath and mercy’s sake, 
promised to all faithful believers in 
Jesus Christ his Son.” 
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BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
( Continued, ) 


* And David changed his behaviour 
before them, and feigned himself mad in 
their hands, and scrabdled on the doors of 
the gate, and let his spittle fall down upon 
his beard. Then said Achish unto his 
servants, Lo ye see this man is mad: 
wherefore then have ye brought him to 
me?” 1 Sam. xxi, 13,14, 


The illness of which David feigned 
himself to be afflicted was the fall- 
ing sickness which was supposed to 
be relieved by foaming at the mouth 
according to Celsus. Plautus in his 
Captiyes introduces a similar de- 
scription. 


Tyndarus oq. Hegio, hic homo rabiosys 
habitus est in lide, 

Ne tu, quod istie fabuletur, aures immittas 
tuas : 

Nam istic hastis insectatus est domi ma- 
trem et patrem 

Et illic isti, qui sputatur morbus, inter- 
dum venit. 

Proin’ tu ab istoc procul recedas. 

Hegio. Ultro istum a me. 

Aristophontes. Ain verbero 

Me rabiosum? atque insectatum esse hastis 
meum memoras patrem ? 

Et cum morbum mihi esse, ut qui me opus 
sit insputarier? 

Hegio. Ne verere, muitos iste morbus ho- 
mines macerat 


[Sepr. 


Quibus insputari saluti fecit. 
Tyndarus. Atque aliis proficit. 
Captivi, Act 1IT. Scene 4. 


Tyndarus. Hegio, this fellow was at CElis 
deemed 

A madman, give no ear to what he says. 

Tis there notorious that he thonght to kill 

His father and his mother, and has often 

Fits of the falling sickness come upon him, 

Which makes him foam at mouth. Pray 
get you from him. 

Hegio. Here bear him farther off (to the 
slaves ). 

Aristophontes. How say you rascal, 

That I am mad, and that I sought to kill 

My father and my mother? and have often 

Fits of the falling sickness come upon me, 

Which makes me foam at mouth? 

Hegio. Be not dismayed, 

Many have laboured under this disease, 

And spitting has restored them to their 
health. 

Tyndarus. 1 know to some at CElis it has 
proved of special use. 

“ And David said to Joab, and to all 
the people that were with him, rend your 
clothes, and gird you with sackcloth, and 
mourn before Abner.” 2 Sam. iii, 31. 





The earliest mention we find of 
putting on sackcloth as a token of 
grief, is that of Jacob when he 
heard of Joseph’s supposed death*, 
and allusions to it as a common cus- 
tom are to be met with in many 
other parts of Scripture. Thus the 
servants of Ben-hadad, king of Sy- 
riat, requested permission to sue 
for mercy before the Israelites in this 
garb of mourning, and Ahab him- 
self assumed it{ when alarmed by 
the prophecies of Elijah. In facet, 
there is scarcely any public or pri- 
vate occasion of grief mentioned in 
the Scriptures without allusions to 
it. Hezekiah4, David ||, Morde- 
eaif, Job **, all in their respective 
seasons of grief were thus clad. The 
following passage from Harris’s Col- 
lection, Vol. I. p.'792, proves it to 
have been also a practice in the new 





* Gen. xxxvii. 34. 
t 1 Kings xx. 51. 

¢ 1 Kings xxi. 27. 

§ 2 Kings xix. 1. 

| 1 Chron, xxi. 16. 
q Esther iv. 1. 

** Job xvi, 1d. 
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world. ‘ The Spaniards returning 
from their ransack of Cusco, brought 
the General Chilicuchima, and seve- 
ral other great men along with them, 
to see their lord Atabalipa in his 
captive state. These men covered 
their bodies with very coarse cloth, 
before they went into his presence, 
and as soon as they saw him, lift up 
their eyes and hands to the sun, 
giving thanks that they had seen 
their inca again, then they ap- 
proached him by little and little, and 
kissed his hands and feet, and, ina 
word, did him all the honours that 
could be expected in the height of 
his glory and prosperity.” 


“ When they told it unto David, lie sent 
to meet them, because the men were 
greatly ashamed: and the king said, tarry 
at Jericho until your beards be grown.” 
2 Sam. x. 5, 

“ And Jacob took Amasa by the beard 
with the right hand to kiss him.” 2 Sam, 
xx. 9, 


«‘ When intimate friends caress 
one another, says Sir Thomas Roe, 
in his account of the Mogul territo- 
ries, or at least when they would any 
of them express the sincerest mutual 
respect, they take one another by the 
beard (or where there is none to be 
taken) by the chin, and cry Bobba 
or Bii, i.e. father or brother, ac- 
cording as their age is. And this 
like many other of their customs, 
appears to be very ancient, and of 
long standing in the world.” Har- 
ris's Collection, Vol. I. p. 176. 

** Such is the veracity of the 
Vizeerees, a remote people living in 
the range of the Hindoo coast, or 
Indian Caucasus, that if there is a 
dispute about a stray goat, and one 
party will say it is his, and confirm 
his assertion by stroaking his beard, 
the other instantly gives it up with- 
out suspicion of fraud.” Elphin- 


stone's Account of Caubul, p. 386. 
«* The greater part of those real 
Arabs who are fixed in cities do not 
suffer their beards to grow till they 
are advanced in years, but the other 
inhabitants of the desarts never cut 
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theirs at all. They carry their re- 
spect for the beard so far, that, to 
touch it when they swear, is as 
solemn an oath as that of the an- 
cient gods when they swore by the 
River Styx. They take great care 
to keep it clean, and it may be ea- 
sily guessed that they consider it as 
a great affront when any one pulls 
them by this venerable ornament. 
A respect for the beard is equally 
prevalent amongst the Turks, and 
all the Christians of the East.” 
Mariiis Travels, Vol. Il. p. 18. 

“ And David said to Uriah, Go down to 
thy house and wash thy feet. And Uriah 
departed out of the king’s house, and there 
followed him a mess of meat from the 
king.” 2 Sam. xi. 8, 

“* She must be a widow well reported of 
for good works if she have lodged stran- 
gers, if she have washed the saints feet,” 
1 Tim. v. 10. 


It was a constant mark of respect 
shewn by a host to his guest to pro- 
vide water for washing his feet and 
accommodations, the following pas- 
sages fully illustrate this custom, 
and are almost a paraphrase of the 
patriarchal habits so beautifully de- 
scribed in Gen, xvili. 4. xxiv. 30. 
and Judges xix. 16. 

“* Anusuya, Our guest must be 
received with due honours. 

“* Priyamuda. Stranger, you-are 
welcome. Go my Sancontata ; bring 
from the cottage a basket of fruit 
and flowers. The river will in the 
mean time, supply water for his feet. 

** Dushmanta, Holy maid, the 
gentleness of thy speech does me 
sufficient honour.” Sancontata, an 
Ancient Indian Drama. 

** About noon we entered Fatte- 
conda, the capital of Bondau; and 
in a little time received an invitation 
to the house of a respectable slatee, 
or slave merchant; for as there are 
no public houses in Africa, it is cus- 
tomary for strangers to stand at the 
Bentary, or some other place of 
public resort, till they are invited to 
a lodging by some of the inha- 
bitants. Parke’s Travels in Africa, 
p- 52. 

6 





* Our landlord Janni was so 
shocked at my saying that 1 per- 
formed this terrible journey on foot, 
that he burst into tears, uttering a 
thousand reproaches against the 
Naybe for his hard heartedness and 
ingratitude, as he had twice, as he 
said, hindred Michael from going in 
person and sweeping the Naybe from 
the face of the earth. Water was 
immediately procured to wash our 
feet. And here began another con- 
tention, Janni insisted upon doing 
this himself, which made me run out 
into the yard, and declare I would 
not suffer it. After this, the like 
dispute took place among the ser- 
vants. It was always a ceremony 
in Abyssinia, to wash the feet of 
those that. came from Cairo, and 
who are. understood to have been 
pilgrims at Jerusalem, This was no 
sooner finished, than a great dinner 
was brought exceedingly well dress- 
ed, But no consideration or intreaty 
could prevail upon my kind landlord 
to sit down and partake with me. 
He would stand all the time with a 
clean towel in his hand, though he 
had plenty of servants; and after- 
wards dined with some visitors who 
had come out of curiosity to see a 
man arrived from so far.” Bruce's 
Travels, Vol. Ill. p. 121. 

«« The foot bearer shall hold the 
feet of the king in his lap, from the 
time when he reclines * at the board 
till he goes to rest, and he shall 
chafe them with a towel ; and during 
all that time he shall watch that no 
hurt happen to the king. He shall 
eat of the same dish from which the 
king takes his meat, having his back 
turned towards the fire.” Laws of 
Hoel Dha. Southey’s Madoc. Vol. 
IL. p. 107. 

“ The rites of hospitality were 
highly respected by the ancients, 





* Accubuerit is the word in Wotton’s 
version. It is evident that the king must 
have lain at his meal, after the Roman 
fashion, or this pedifer could not have 
chafed his feet; this may also serve as an 
illustration of Luke vii. 38. 
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thus the Lucanians had a law whieh 
enforced the payment of a fine on 
any man who refused admission to 
any stranger, who coming to him at 
sun-set requested a lodging for the 
night.” Histoire d’Elien. b. iii. 
ce. i. 
‘** Mithades, as he sat before the 
door of his house, perceived the 
Dolonci passing by ; and as by their 
dress and spears they appeared to 
be foreigners, he called to them; 
on their approach he offered them 
the use of his house, and the rites of 
hospitality. ‘They accepted his kind- 
ness, and being hospitably treated 
by him, they revealed to him all the 
will of the oracle, with which they 
intreated his compliance. Herodot. 
Erato. 85. 


— a 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 


To a great part of your readers it 
would probably appear but little 
else than a tedious loss of time, 
were a writer, who professed to 
establish the fact of the uniform 
practice of the Catholic Church of 
Christ in the worship of the second 
person of the Trinity, to dwell at all 
upon the sentiments of the Divines 
of our own Church, Much less 
would they expect to find a single 
sentence employed in proving that 
our Church itself is systematically 
Trinitarian in her worship. 

Those, however, who are ac- 
quainted with the Socinian contro- 
versy need not be reminded of the 
pains which have been formerly 
taken to prove the heterodoxy of 
Churchmen; and as an attempt is 
again making to revive the old ca- 
lumny, I beg leave to trouble you 
with some remarks upon the follow- 
ing passage. It occurs in Chapter 
VI. Section v. of Dr. Lant Carpen- 
ter’s Defence of Unitarianism, and is 
couched in these words ; 

“« The Liturgy of the Church of 
England was probably drawn up by 











ar 








different individuals ; and though in 
several parts of it prayer is ad- 
dressed to Jesus, and in some to the 
Holy Spirit, yet in general (as ap- 
pears from Dr. Clarke’s induction 
subjoined to his Seripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity) the worship is scrip- 
tural, addressed to the Father only. 
One passage cited by Dr. Clarke 
(from the Collect for the 18th Sun- 
day after Trinity) is to me very 
striking, ‘ To follow THEE the 
ONLY Gop, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” It appears from Dr. 
Clarke’s quotations*, that there 
have not been wanting persons of 
high station in the Church of Eng- 
land, who would have rejoiced if all 
had been thus; and it may be 
thought a somewhat remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that the Prelates of these 
days are not known to express + si- 
milar sentiments. ‘“ In the first and 
best ages,” says the learned Bishop 
Bull, “ the Churches of Christ di- 
rected ail their prayers according to 
the Scriptures to GOD ONLY, 
through the alone mediation of 
Jesus Christ.”. And Dr. Wake, af- 
terwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
says, “* The Lord’s Prayer teaches 
us, that we should PRAY to Gop 
ONLY, and to Him as our Father, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Would to God that the time were 
ulready come, when all Christians 
will worship the Father, and him 
only, in Spirit and in truth.” 

In this passage, four points are 
asserted or implied : 

1. That the Liturgy is for the 
most part Unitarian. 

2. That as different individuals 
drew it up, some only were Trini- 
tarian. 

3. That Prelates of the present 
day preserve a sort of remarkable 


* For the use and application of these 
quotations from Dr. Clarke, Dr, L, Car- 
penter is awfully responsible, He has 
made them entirely his own, 

+ The word “ express” is in Italics in 
the original. The insinuation conveyed by 


the change of type is too obvious. 
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and prudent silence, and refrain from 
expressing their sentiments, which 
are Unitarian. 

4. That Bishop Bull and Arch- 
bishop Wake, among others, would 
have rejoiced had all the Liturgy 
been Unitarian. 

With regard to the Liturgy need 
we say any thing? The Book of 
Common Prayer is in every one’s 
hands, in those of its oppugners as 
well as its friends. And, if I mis- 
take not, the most acute examiner 
will find great difficulty in selecting 
one entire service, in which the most 
solemn and unqualified adoration is 
not offered to Christ, as that Lord 
and that God, from whom every 
blessing flows, ‘and on whom all our 
hopes depend. The prayer of Saint 
Chrysostom, with which the Morn- 
ing and Evening Service concludes 
daily throughout the year, is di- 
rected exclusively to the Son. The 
Te Deum was originally composed 
in honour of the Son of God alone; 
a circumstance removed from ordi- 
nary observation in the English 
form, but which is evident to any 
one reading the Greek and Latin, 
confirmed as itis by tradition. 
Osur aweysr, oe Tor Kugioy duoroyeuer. 
Te Deum laudamus, Te Dominum 
confitemur. We praise Thee as our 
God, we acknowledge Thee to be 
our Lord. And the prayers inter- 
vening between this address and the 
passage, from which to the end our 
appeal is still exclusively to the 
Son, “* Thou art the King of Glory, 
Oh Christ,” were subsequently in- 
troduced. In the Litany, though it 
commences by the most solemn sup- 
plication to the Three separately, as 
our Father, our Redeemer, and our 
Sanctifier, and then in one address 
to the united Three, since our sal- 
vation is the one undivided work of 
all; yet are we here taught chiefly 
to direct our prayers to the Son of 
God, who was son of David, to 
the Lamb of God, who is Christ 
the Lord. 

Among the Collects, that for the 
third Sunday in Advent is solely of- 
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fered to Jesus Christ; as is that for 
St. Stephen's day, in which the 
Church declares to her Saviour, that 
in praying to him, she followed the 
example of that his protomartyr. 
Inthe Communion Service, how does 
the heart of every devout communi- 
cant burn within him, when he joins 
the Church in her glorious Doxology, 
and thus addresses his Saviour: 
“* Oh God the Son, Oh Lord God, 
Lamb of God, Son of the Father, 
Thou only art the Lord.” In the 
Visitation of the Sick, when, if ever, 
the soul should be careful to offer 
her aspirations to that God only, into 
whose presence she expects soon to 
wing her way, the Church bids her 
breathe her devotions to God in 
these words: “ O Saviour of the 
World, who by thy cross and pre- 
cious blood hath redeemed us, save 
us, and help us we humbly beseech 
Thee, Oh Lord.”?” And when with 
her parental care her spirit accom. 
panies her sons to the wonders and 
dangers of the deep, and would put 
a prayer into their mouth, when no 
human help is nigh, and when “ they 
are at their wits end,” ‘‘ when they 
are carried up to the heaven and 
down again to the deep, and their 
soul melteth away because of the 
trouble,” the prayer she teaches 
them is this: ‘‘ Thou, O Lord, that 
stillest the raging of the sea, hear, 
hear us, and save us, that we perish 
not. O blessed Saviour, that didst 
save thy disciples ready to perish in 
a storm, hear us and save us, we be- 
seech thee! Christ have mercy upon 
us, Christ hear us! God the Father, 
God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, 
have mercy upon us, save us now, 
and evermore. Amen.” 

But to dwell longer upon this 
point may seem unnecessary. And 
what can we think of that cause, 
which drives its supporters to such 
unwarranted assertions (they are too 
deliberate to be called rash), as- 
sertions, which might entrap the 
unwary reader into a carelessness 
on this point by inducing a persua- 
sion, that the Church herself coun- 


tenances the Unitarian scheme. Had 
the venerable framers of our Litur- 
gy been endued with a prophetic 
spirit, and foreseen the unexam- 
pled machinations of her enemies, 
they could not have more cautiously 
secured her against such attempts. 
They could not have fenced this 
doctrine around with more numerous 
or more solid outworks. It is a ci- 
tadel founded upon a rock, and girt 
with a triple line of bulwarks. And 
the adversaries of our Zion know 
well, that till those are dismantled, 
their attempts on the citadel itself 
must be abortive. They would fain 
therefore persuade those, whose al- 
legiance is still true, that the Church 
would acquiesce in the abandoa- 
ment of these places of strength. 
They know, that as long as prayer 
to the Son of Ged is the daily sa. 
crifice of Churchmen, the doctrine 
of his Godhead (founded upon the 
Scriptures, and guarded by our 
Creeds and our Articles) must be 
impugned in vain. Their great 
anxiety, therefore, is to withdraw 
those who are well affected towards 
the Church from this worship, by 
insinuating that the Church herself 
in spirit is Unitarian, and that the 
prayers to the Son, which are ad. 
mitted, were introduced in com- 
pliance with existing prejudices, or 
to satisfy the scruples of some of 
those who framed the Liturgy, and 
are contrary to her general prac- 
tice. ; 

On the spirit and principle of 
those by whom the. Liturgy was 
framed, I propose to address you 
hereafter; and on Dr. Carpenter’s 
third insinuation, the fewer words we 
use the better. Whether there are any 
Prelates of the Church of England 
at the present time, who, though they 
are not known to EXPRESS Unita- 
rian sentiments, are still Unitarian 
in their hearts, we leave to the 
Searcher of hearts to pronounce in 
his own time; if there be such, be- 
fore him they must stand convicted 
of the basest hypocrisy. To his cog- 
nizance also we leave the motives 





















which dictated the paragraph we are 
examining. From whatever source 
it springs, its tendency is as evident 
as it is pernicious, But on these 
vague and general insinuations I 
will say nothing ; all that can be in- 
ferred from the admitted fact is, that 
our Bishops do not express Unita- 
tarian sentiments because they do 
not entertain them. 

But on the last assertion of that 
paragraph we cannot be silent. 
Christian charity, which endureth 
all things, cannot check her in- 
dignation, when her most sincere 
friends, the very firmest pillars of 
the truth, are represented as sup- 
porting her temple against their real 
convietion and better judgment. 
When an Archbishop to whose guid- 
ance and instruction the Church in- 
trusts her youth with the most im. 
plicit confidence, is held forth to the 
world as one, who in his very Com- 
mentary on the Catechism is the ad- 
vocate for Unitarian worship ; and 
when even Bishop Bull himself, 
whose whole soul was engaged in 
establishing the Catholic doctrine of 
the Trinity, is selected as another 
instance of persons of high station 
in the Church, who would have re- 
joiced, had the whole Liturgy been 
Unitarian! ! 

But let us examine the real senti- 
ments of these two Prelates; and, 
for the sake of greater fairness, 
we will confine ourselves in each 
case to the work from which Dr, 
Carpenter’s quotations are drawn. 

The passage from Archbishop 
Wake occurs in his Commentary on 
the Church Catechism, an excellent 
little treatise, which, to say the 
least, common prudence would have 
prompted any one to look through, 
who intended to represent him as 
Unitarian, or to charge him with hy- 
pocrisy ; and a very moderate share 
of common honesty would then 
have put its veto upon the intro- 
duction of such a quotation for 
such purposes. In the Archbishop's 
ninth Section to the question aris- 
ing from the preceding answer of the 
REMEMBPANEER, No. 21. 
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catechumen, who had mentioned 
the eternal generation of the Son of 
God, “ Q. Do you then look upoa 
Christ to have the same Divine na- 
ture with the Father; and so to 
have been from all eternity God, to- 
gether with him?’’ this answer is 
subjoined, “ A. If I believe the 
Scriptures to give a true account of 
the nature of Christ, so I must be- 
lieve; for I find the same evidences 
in them of the Godhead of Christ, 
that I do of that of the Father.” The 
next answer fully establishes this 
from Scripture. On the article of 
the Creed, ‘* He was crucified,” in 
answer to the question, ‘‘ How did 
Christ suffer all this?”—the Areh- 
bishop writes, ‘‘ A. Only in his hu- 
man nature. His body endured all 
the inflictions of the Jews and soldiers 
without. His soul was the seat of 
all his fears, and horrors, and pains 
which he felt within. The Divine 
nature only gave worth and value to 
what the human bare. The same 
person was God and man, who un- 
derwent all this. But the man only 
suffered; the Divine nature neither 
did nor could suffer any thing.” 
In his observations on the third 
Commandment we find a question 
asked, and a reply made to it, which 
the writer, on whose assertions we 
have been driven to comment, would 
have done well to have read over 
again and again, and to have medi- 
tated upon day and night, before he 
had persuaded himself to write the 
paragraph under consideration, or 
the book of which it is a part. The 
question is, “‘ What are the chief 
offences that may be committed 
against this part of the first com- 
mandment?” And the answer, next 
to Atheism, ranks “ all unworthy 
opinions of God, or blasphemous 
thoughts or speeches against him. 
Such are the thoughts and speeches 
of those, who not only deny the doe- 
trine of the Biessed Trinity, or of 
the Divinity of Christ, but make it 
their business to expose and ridi- 
cule the belief of it!!” 

Before writing the next quotation, 
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I must first refer your readers to 
the Seetion which contains it, lest 
they should doubt the accuracy of 
the transcription, especially when it 
professes to be taken from that very 
book, from which Dr. Lant Car- 
peuter argues, that the Archbishop 
would have rejoiced had all the Li- 
turgy been Unitarian ; and they will 
find it in Section 50. After ob- 
serving upon the sin of idolatry in 
the Mass, he proposes this ques- 
tion, “Q. Ought not Christ to be 
adored in this Sacrament?” And 
his reply is this, ‘ A. Christ is 
everywhere to be adored ; and there- 
fore in receiving the holy Commu- 
nion, as well as in all other religious 
performances.” And this is the 
Protestant Archbishop of the Church 
of England, who would have rejoiced 
had the worship of God the Son 
been excluded from her Liturgy!!! 
But, “Oh Deus! in que nos tem- 
pora reservasti?’’ as the blessed mar- 
tyr Polycarp was wont to say, when 
he heard the blasphemies of the he- 
retics of his time: that such a cause 
should exist, as would suggest an 
appeal to Bishop Bull, as the fa- 
vourer of Unitarian worship!! Let 
us, however, as in the case of Arch- 
bishop Wake, examine the passage 
adduced to prove his heterodoxy, 
in conjunction with its context. 
The passage occurs in a noble tract 
of his in the form of a sermon; and 
on the doctrine itself it were well 
for a Christian Remembrancer to 
bring, on any occasion, his truly 
pious and primitive sentences to our 
minds ; and when he is charged with 
hypocrisy, or apostacy, or both, 
the admission of them is only jus- 
tice to the injured memory of so 
great and good a wan. Before the 
framer of that charge could have 
arrived at the passage on which he 
rests it, he must have read the 
* following extract : 





* The sermon is entitled, “ Forms of 
Prayer in the public Worship of God, 
practised from the very Beginning of 
Christianity, and not only ancient but 


** It is observable,” he says, 


** that however the ancient Liturgies 
have been altered and corrupted in 
ufter times by many additions and 
interpolations, yet there are in all 
of them still remaining many excel- 
lent and divine forms of prayer and 
thanksgiving in which they all agree ; 
and which, therefore, cannot be 
thought to have any other original, 
than apostolical order and appoit- 
ment, delivered to the several na- 
tions together with the first preach- 
ing and plantation of Christianity 
among them. Such, for example, 
is the ‘Sursum Corda’ in the of- 
fice of the Communion, the Priest 
saying, ‘ Lift up your hearts,’ and 
the people answering, ‘ We lift them 
up unto the Lord.’ There is no 
Liturgy in any Church of Christ to 
this day, but hath this form. Such 
is the excellent form of 'Thanks- 
giving in the same office of the Com- 
munion to be performed by the 
Priest and the people, the Priest 
saying, ‘ Let us give thanks unto 
our Lord God,’ and the people an- 
swering, ‘ It is meet and right so 
to do.’ Such also is the Doxology, 
or glorification of the ever-blessed 
Trinity, ‘ Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost.’ For they are much mis- 
taken, who think this form was first 
set up in the Church of Christ 
against the Arian heresy; it was in 
use in the Churches of Christ from 
the beginning. Hence Justin Martyr, 
who lived very near the apostolic age, 
in his second Apology, towards the 
end, setting forth the public worship 
of Christians in his time, tells us, 
‘ In all our oblations (i. e. in all 
our eucharists) we bless and praise 
the Maker of all things by his Son 
Jesus Christ, and by the Holy 
Ghost.’ And_ the 
Smyrna, in their epistle to the 
Church of Philomelia (extant in 
Eusebius), concerning the martyr- 








useful and necessary upon many Accounts.” 
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dom of Polycarp, the disciple of 
John the Apostle, of which they 
were eye-witnesses, tells us, that 
blessed martyr, in his last prayer at 
the stake, used this form, ‘ I praise 
Thee, I bless Thee, I glorify ‘Thee, 
by the eternal High Priest, Jesus 
Christ, thy beloved Son, by whom 
to Thee, together with him in the 
Holy Ghost, be glory now and for 
ever, Amen.’ And the brethren of 
Smyrna themselves thus conclude 
their epistle: ‘ We bid you fare- 
wel in our Lord Jesus, with whom 
be glory to God the Father, and 
to the Holy Ghost.’ Hence in the 
apostolical constitutions, wherein we 
have certainly the best account of 
the primitive Liturgy of the East- 
erm Churches, we find this full 
Doxology: ‘ To Thee, O Father, 
and to thy Son, Christ our Lord, 
and God, and King, and to the 
Holy Ghost, be glory, praise, ma- 
jesty, adoration, and worship, now 
and to eternal ages. Amen.’ So 
that if this Doxology had an occa- 
sional original upon the account of 
any heresy, that denied the faith of 
the Holy Trinity, it was at first de- 
signed against the Cerinthians and 
Ebionites, who disturbed the Church 
of Christ in the very age of the 
Apostles, and denied the Divinity 
of our Lord, and consequently op- 
pugned the doctrine of the ever- 
blessed Trinity, no less than the 
Arians afterwards did. But the 
truth is, this Doxology was not oc- 
casionally taken up in opposition to 
any heresy, but is an essential part 
of Christian worship, necessary to 
be used always by all Christians, 
if there had never been any heresy 
in the world. For all Christians are 
baptized in, or into, the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, the faith, service, and 
worship of the Holy Trinity, and so 
from their very baptisms are obliged 
to render and give to each person 
divine worship and adoration, In- 
deed, this is the main difference be- 
tween the worship of Christians 
and of the Jews, The Jews wor- 
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ship God as one single. person, ac- 
knowledging neither Son, nor per- 
sonal Holy Ghost subsisting in the 
Divine nature. But we Christians 
worship God in a Trinity of Persons 
and Unity of Essence—God the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, three 
Persons and one God.” 

This sentence of the renowned 
champion of the orthodox faith 
must have been read by his calum- 
niators before they came to the pa- 
ragraph from which they have 
quoted. And that entire paragraph 
runs thus, ‘‘ Those excellent men, 
our first reformers, took care to re- 
tain and preserve what was primi- 
tive and good in the Liturgies of 
other Churches, and to pare off all 
excrescences and adventitious cor- 
ruptions of after-times. We have 
no prayers to saints and angels ; 
but all our prayers are directed as 
they ought to be to God alone, 
through Jesus Christ, the only Me- 
diator between God and man. We 
have no fabulous legends imposed 
on us, but we have the Holy Scrip- 
tures both of the Old and Testa- 
ments in an excellent order and me- 
thod daily read to us. Our prayers 
are in a tongue and language we all 
understand.”’ 

If more were wanted to the same 
purpose, more might easily be 
found; but I have extracted enough 
to vindicate the memory of Bishop 
Bull, and to afford his caiumniators 
an opportunity of retracung their 
mistatements. 

ZT. 

Oaford. 


ON SCHOOLS FOR ALL DENOMI- 
NATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 
AMONG the subjects, which have so 
seriously agitated the public mind, 
none, perhaps, has produced more 
practical results than that of the 
education of the poor, The blaze 
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of its utility, free from established 
principles, was, at one time so 
great, that every one, who wished 
to give instruction according to 
known tenets and fixed  institu- 
tions, was charged with being an 
enemy to human liberty and human 
happiness. This has been carried 
to such an extent, that men seem 
now to threaten the kingdom with 
individual licentiousness. ‘They seem 
to think that one man is a world of 
himself; that he is to form his own 
mind, imbibe principles from him- 
self, and in all things to confide to 
his own private judgment. The to- 
leration, which a wise government 
allowed in religious and _ political 
matters, instead of being received 
with decorum and gratitude, has 
been succeeded by animosity and 
unthankfulness. Not content with 
ante. their own privileges, the 
issenters invade that Government 
by whose permission they exist, and 
ublicly hold up to contempt that 
seat of doctrine from which they 
were allowed to withdraw. But the 
point to which I would venture to 
request your attention at the present 
is this: how far the instruction of 
children, without inculcating any 
religious opinions, can be encou- 
raged by members of the Established 
Church ; and how far such children, 
when so taught, are likely to be- 
come good subjects of the King, and 
true friends of the Government. 

I know Mr, Editor, that there are 
many who, calling themselves con- 
scientious members of the Church 
of England, have lent, and do at 
this present time lend, their assist- 
ance to a class of men, who exult 
in the diffusion of undefined in- 
struction. I would be willing to 
attribute this to the best of motives. 
1 would not insinuate that, as men, 
they have nota right to lay out their 
treasures as they think proper; but 
I do think, as Cliristians and as mem- 
bers of the Esiablished Church, 
they are bound by every solemn tie 
of duty to adhere to their brethren, 
especially to them of the household 
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of faith. But is it not illiberal to 
confine education? No, it is edu- 
cation’s excellence to be determined. 
You belong to society, as a man; 
you belong to the Church of Eng- 
land, as a Christian, How then 
can you unite against yourself? 
He that is not with me is against me. 
If you instruct the offspring of your 
own society, without giving them 
the principles of your society, you 
deprive them of their rights. Feras 
this nation has an established faith, 
all children born within its limits 
ought, unless they are particularly 
exempted by an indulgence granted 
to their parents, to be instructed in 
the duties and doctrines of their 
nation. Therefore the Church of 
England, and the Church of Eng 

land alone, should be the religion 
and instruction of infants, But are 
not all men free by nature? Grant- 
ed. But are we ina state of nature? 
Society has its duties ; kingdoms have 
their laws. A child is subject to those 
laws and to those duties, while in a 
state of infancy, as well as when ad- 
vanced to maturity. ‘There is no 
such thing as an individual possessing 
individual freedom. Every man is a 
member of some society, and consti- 
tutes apart of thewhole. You cannot 
then, consistently with your religious 
professions, assist in the support of 
opposite opinions; nor, as an En- 
glishman, allow a state of nature. 
But does not God send rain on the 
just and on the unjust? True. 
But you are not omnipotent. All 
your endeavours, all your exer- 
tions, all your assistance, personal 
or pecuniary, are quite insufficient 
for the members of your own 
Church, I do not require you to 
injure or invade those who differ 
from you; but I hardly think you 
act justly by distributing to those 
who hate you that kind attention, 
which your own friends in vain de- 
mand. But cannot you give your 
mite to forward the instruction of 
children in general, as well as of your 
own members in particular? ‘This 
indeed is a ingh-sounding, liberal 
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sentiment ; but it is carrying your 
benevolence too far. The value of a 
gift is enhanced or diminished by its 
application, You should consider 
what might be the probable result, 
if all members of the Church should, 
instead of providing entirely for the 
children of their own community, 
withdraw a part of the assistance 
that was due to them; and, leaving 
many of them ignorant, should, 
under the false idea of acting trans- 
cendently liberal, transfer that part 
to those, who are professed adver- 
saries. If indeed, you waver in your 
faith, and are inclined to esteem the 
ecclesiastical polity (if there is such 
a thing) of the Dissenters, as pre- 
senting equal claims for your favour 
and support, I can only regret, that 
any who call themselves Church- 
men should be so _ inconsistent. 
Consider—What is my creed? What 
reason can I give for the hope that 
isin me? Am I fixed? Do I be- 
lieve that the Church of England is 
truly and really the Church of 
Christ?, DoI believe that all her 
doctrines are according to the Scrip- 
tures? Then if I do, can I consci- 
entiously instruct children in any 
other tenets ; or can I instruct them 
without giving them my own? Im- 
possible. Whence comes then this 
mconsistency ? 

You cannot have given that re- 
flection to the subject which it de- 
serves. You do not make that two- 
fold distinction between meu in a 
state of nature and society, and be- 
tween a professor of Christianity 
and a member of the Church of 
England. All professors of Chris- 
tianity have notions, which distin- 
guish them from heathens and 
deists. They have duties as Chris- 
tians, which others have not as 
heathens. Each distinction of Chris- 
tians is also preserved by attten- 
tion to its peculiar doctrines. All 
are disposed to support their own. 
Heathens follow their own mys- 
teries; Dissenters encourage their 
own notions, and no other; and 
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why should the Church of England 
be backward to support her? 

Do you fear the charge of bi- 
gotry? What! have you no right to 
defend your own sentiments? And 
knowing them to be true, are you 
afraid to preserve them, lest you 
obtain the unmerited charge of bi- 
gotry? From whom do you expect 
this charge? From men who are ex- 
tremely liberal, no doubt; from 
men who support schools * for all 
denominations.” Why do they charge 
you with bigotry? Is it not because 
they want your countenance and as- 
sistance to their plans? Are they 
not eager in advancing their own 
schemes? When you request their 
concurrence in promoting what you 
think the good of the Church of 
England, or the affections of its 
members, do you find them so ex- 
tremely forward to join you? Do 
they then exhibit that universal 
benevolence they recommend to 
your practice? When, as a member 
of the Church of England, you de- 
sire them to support its interests 
and they refuse, how can you con- 
sistently advance plans of their 
proposal, which never can augment 
its welfare, but will assuredly increase 
its enemies, and undermine its sta- 
bility? Regard not then the charge 
of bigotry. They who make the 
charge are giving full proof, that 
they themselves are far from being 
free. 

Children are instructed in their 
youth with so much anxiety, be- 
cause all find from experience, that 
what is imparted in that tender age, 
is remembered longest, and has the 
greatest influence in regulating their 
actions. If the temptations to sin 
are so great, that few, if any, in the 
prime of life and reason can with- 
stand their power, it becomes’ a 
most serious and important. duty 
early to infix those notions of integ- 
rity and virtue in the mind, which 
may best lead the child to propriety 
of behaviour. Infancy is the time 
for doing this. Now, you are the 
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member of a Church, which you be- 
lieve to afford the appointed means 
of salvation; you can perceive in 
its doctrines such precepts, and in 
its motives all that is necessary to 
excite, preserve, and perfect the 
character of man, You acknow- 
ledge the obligations it imposes on 
its professors ; and you believe it is 
a part of your duty to feed the lambs 
of Christ with the sincere milk of 


the word, that they may grow in. 


grace. Now, if you permit them to 
live without God in the world; if 
you teach them to make use of their 
reasoning powers, and of the facul- 
ties God has given them without 
directing them to any object; if 
you tell them to be learned, to 
study, to search the truth, and, in- 
stead of recommending the prin- 
ciples you have experienced, and 
know to be true, allow them to con- 
verse with those who profess quite 
different sentiments, and leave them 
to receive whatever impression such 
a motley assemblage is calculated 
to create, you are not only hazard- 
ing the temporal and eternal happi- 
ness of the children themselves ; but, 
however liberal you may wish to be 
regarded, you are indeed guilty of a 
serious breach of duty to yourself, 
your country, and your Church, 
But you think it right, that all chil- 
dren should possess the blessings of 
instruction. To refuse instruction, 
indeed, might be an infringement of 
their rights in some countries, or in 
the estimation of some infidel com- 
munities in this country; but in a 
member of the Christian Church, 
to give instruction without endea- 
vouring to form a religious cha- 
racter, without being grounded on 
a religious foundation and directed 
to a, religious end, is not only cul- 
pable, but criminal, You may not 
send your own children, but by your 
pecuniary assistance, you enable the 
school to receive some one whose 
guardians are less capable of know- 
ing, Or less desirous of doing, what 
is right, This child then, whose 
parents may belong to the Church 
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of England, you send, or are the 
means of his being sent, to a school 
“‘for all denominations.” It is a 
fundamental principle of this school, 
that no religious tenets in particular 
are taught, but religion, en masse, 
generally. He has two main sources 
from whence he may imbibe his no- 
tions: from his books, and from his 
companions. The former may ul- 
timately influence; the latter, at pre- 
sent, incline his actions and thoughts. 
Now if, as is actually the case, chil- 
dren of so many different sorts of 
religion mingle together, there must 
be frequent occasions happening, 
when the child must either compro- 
mise his principles, must be shocked 
by hearing them despised, or must 
himself be despised by most around 
him. On one side the Jew, on an. 
other the Socinian ; here the super- 
stitious Catholic, there the pre- 
sumptuous Calvinistic Methodist, 
vent their various absurdities. All 
are taught to contemn the Church- 
boy. Can he then learn from these 
that reverence, that purity, that 
firmness of faith, which the Church 
requires? Can he learn even those 
minor virtues, of respect, confi- 
dence, and veneration towards that 
Church he daily hears calumniated. 
It is impossible, in the midst of so 
many heterogeneous and discordant 
notions pressing him on every side, 
that he can either preserve those 
few sentiments he had previously 
learnt, or collect, from such a con- 
fused mixture, a proper scheme of 
the Christian religion. So that to 
send a child into a school, where he 
may hear and learn all religions, or 
may learn none, and yet to send him 
on purpose to select what is best, pre- 
supposes him to be possessed of a 
more extensive genius, and more 
powers of discrimination, than ever 
fell to the share of the oldest pro- 
fessor of divinity. 

But pray, what is taught in those 
seools ‘* for all denominations ?¢’? 
** For all denominations!” What 
a divine sound! “ As the waters 
cover the sea,” &c, ‘ All shall be 
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taught of God,” &c. * The just 
and the unjust,” &c. “ Free as the 
spirit,” &e. All these and innu- 
merable other passages are pro- 
duced to sanction ‘ all denomina- 
tions.” Weil, but answer, What is 
taught? Reading —What books? 
The Bible.—What before the Bible? 
Some spelling initiatory books.— 
What sentiments do they contain ? 
Sentiments to which all subscribe, 
Jew, Gentile, and Christian? Yes, 
all unite.-—But can it be  pos- 
sible? All may and often have been 
standing in a class of eight children 
round a paste-board leaf. The 
same lesson has been read by all.— 
Why read it? First for obtaining 
the art and composition of words; 
secondly to understand them.—Do 
they all understand alike? What 
euide? None? Yes, the master.— 
What is he? In nine cases out of 
ten a rank Methodist, or an un- 
blushing Socinian. Children are 
guided by him. Now do you wish 
your children to be so instructed ; 
your own children? No; you can- 
not. Why then suffer helpless 
members of your community to be 
warped by men, whose principles 
you condemn? 

" But suppose the master should be 
a respectable man, prejudiced in fa- 
vour of no particularsect, what be- 
comes then of the religious cha- 
racter of your child. The books 
may inculcate some general notions, 
which the lad hears every day con- 
tradicted ; but they teach him no- 
thing as a member of the Church of 
England. He has the same advan- 
tages as the children of Dissenters. 
Truly he is under much much obli- 
gation for this indulgence. How 
then are their peculiar notions 
taught? The respective ministers of 
different sects must meet once a 
week, on Saturday, and each takes 
his class, and then, with unanimity 
and ardour, inculcate their various 
sentiments. Here the Catholic, with 
solemn gravity, presses on the ju- 
venile mind, his tenets of papal in- 
fallibility, and heretical perdition. 
Opposite to him the reformed mi- 
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nister derides, in sacred levity, the 
doctrines of the Roman church. In 
another part of the room, the Soci- 
nian, caustic and self-presuming, 
publicly reprobates the venerable 
earnestuess of Catholic and Protes- 
tant. Here again the Quaker, with 
a sigh of mysticism; beholds in 
holy regret the whole unsanctimo- 
nious group! To meet thus, and in- 
fuse principles contrary to the 
Established Church, and engender 
schism, may suit the zeal of self- 
elected, roving ministers ; but surely 
the respectable Clergyman, of a 
fixed national Church, would hardly 
be justified in mingling with this in- 
congruous meeting. Ordained ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of 
England, and regularly appointed 
to the cure of souls, he could not, 
consistently with his dignity, offi- 
cially associate with those, who are 
neither canonically ordained, nor le- 
gally instituted ; and whose only aim 
is to deprive him of the lambs and 
sheep of his flock. These he must 
teach, and feed, and protect in his 
own fold. 

On these considerations then, it 
becomes every one to examine far- 
ther into the utility, or rather into 
the propriety, of a Churchman pro- 
moting general instruction, without 
providing any religious food for his 
own members. The arguments, 
which seem to have the greater 
effect in persuading members of the 
Established Church to lend their as- 
sistance to schools of all denomi- 
nations are, Ist. A deplorable pie- 
ture of ignorance : ‘* poor lost chil- 
dren; ‘* benighted;” “ clouded in 
the grossest wretchedness,” &c. And 
2dly. The assertion, that nothing 
will be taught prejudicial to the 
Church, if the Clergymen attend 
properly to the instruction of their 
part of the children; and that the 
Bible will be taught. It is wonder- 


ful to see how powerfully weak 
minds may be influenced by the 
passions ! And how captivating that 
liberality, which comprehends under 
one roof the professors of almost 


But 


every branch of Christianity, 
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when you consider the obligations 
of your own duty; the real benefits 
imparted by these schools, and com- 
pare them with the unavoidable 
evils, you will see the propriety of 
conferring all your power to the 
right training of your own chil- 
dren, and of leaving non-conforming 
parties to pursue their own designs. 
You cannot but acknowledge, that 
the schools ‘‘ for all denominations” 
originated amongst Dissenters, are 
generally supported, and entirely 
directed by them: and yet you send 
your children to be instructed in 
religious knowledge and in religious 
worship, to a place where the form 
of doctrine and of worship, which you 
revere, is never mentioned; or if 
mentioned; is only mentioned in 
terms of reproach and contempt. 
Why, if they require all children to 
conform to their rules, should they 
think it illiberal for the members of 
the Church of England to establish 
rules for the guidance of their own 
schools? They insist, that no child 
shall be taught any religious tenets, 
except on Saturdays, by the respec- 
tive ministers. In our schools, we 
require our children to learn the 
particular scheme of our Church and 
doctrine; and yet, forsooth, while 
only exerting the same authority, 
we are assaulted with innumerable 
charges of bigotry, and such like 
crimes. It is true, we do require 
our Catechism to be taught; and, 
blessed be God, it is taught, and 
well taught. It is true, the general 
principles of loyalty and affection 
to the Government are inculcated ; 
and thankful may we be, that they 
are so. But are the same principles 
imbibed in ‘‘ schools of all denomi- 
nations ?”’ I answer, they are not. 
As. no particular tenets of religion 
are taught, so in all matters con- 
nected with fixed establishments, no 
sentiments of good will are inspired. 
Nay, I am afraid, the late and pre- 
sent discontented state of the coun- 
try, though not wholly, yet in some 
measure, has proceeded from that 
system, which disseminates instruc- 
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tion without ineulcating any definite 
prindiples of living, any love to 
the civil administration of their 
country, or any veneration for its 
sacred institutions. The ability to 
read, instead of being accompanied 
with impressions of religion, virtue, 
contentment, and humility, has un- 
doubtedly produced presuming de- 
magogues, captious infidels, and 
blasphemous philosophers. It is 
too true, that no particular religious 
principles have been inculcated: 
that affection to what has hitherto 
been deemed honourable, has not 
been inspired! But it is said, there 
always have been villains, and always 
will be. But was there ever any 
period, when large public instita- 
tions were erected in a kingdom, to 
introduce any opinions, but such as 
were favourable to the legal and an- 
cient establishment of the country ; 
institutions which have been built in 
direct opposition 4o the authorized 
establishments in Chureh and State. 
Can these schools then have any 
tendency to promote reverence to 
the Church, or affection to the Go- 
vernment? And if not, how can the 
members of the Established Church 
justify their support of them. 
PHILACRIBOs, 
Durham. 
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ON PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, 


To the Editor of the Remembraneer. 
Sir, 
In a late number you have intro- 
duced some excellent remarks on 
the subject of Parochial Libraries, 
for the use of the common people; 
and as I happen to reside in a 
neighbourhood in which these insti- 
tutions have been for some time in 
active operation, I trust that you 
will allow me to offer some further 
arguments in favour of their general 
adoption throughout the kingdom. 
And first, as you have already 


observed, some plan of this kind 


Js imperiously demanded by the ex~ 
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isting state of society amongst us. 
In a country which has arrived at 
the utmost pitch of civilization and 
refinement, and which enjoys the 
freedom of the English Constitution, 
nothing can be more plain than the 
expedience of using every moral 
restraint which may regulate and 
controul the licentiousness of the 
publie press. Since the strong arm 
of the law cannot in such a country 
interfere, but in some gross and 
notorious instances, surely it be- 
comes the better part of society to 
aid the weakness and deficiency of 
the law in this respect, by support- 
ing every rational and consistent en- 
deavour to direct and controul, with- 
out fettering or destroying the li- 
berty of national sentiment. 

Now, it has been always a pro- 
blem with moralists and legislators, 
whether an unlimited freedom of the 
press was consistent with a state of 
social security, and with a due re- 
gard to legislative authority and 
public morals. And of late years 
the difficulty of solving this problem 
has become so great in this country, 
that I apprehend most reflecting men 
have arrived at something like the 
following conclusion: ‘ that either 
we must find out some new method 
of exercising a moral controul over 
the opinions of the multitude, or 
that we must be content to sacrifice 
a considerable part of our national 
liberties to save the remainder.” 

In this distressing dilemma, it is 
highly consolatory to see such a 
mediatory system brought forward 
as that which is now patronised and 
recommended by ‘* the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.” 
This system proceeds on the princi- 
ple, that though a public and au- 
thorised license of the press would 
not bé consistent with the freedom 
of our Constitution; yet that it is, 
on all accounts, desirable some 
moral restraint and controul should 
be exercised over the opinions of the 
populace, which restraint and con- 
troul cannot be more temperately or 
more efficiently carried into effect, 
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than by the general establishment of 
Parochial Libraries for the common 
people. 

Really, Sir, I must say that this 
is the discovery of a very powerful 
engine for the direction of popular 
opinion, and that if it ean be 
brought into contact with that cu- 
riosity and desire of knowledge 
which have been universally excited 
by means of the National Schools, 
it may in @ few years alleviate or 
remedy some of the worst evils 
which threaten to afflict our Church 
and Nation. If you consider only 
the wonderful influence and effect 
which these parochial institutions 
would impart to the Clergy who are 
to govern and direct them, you will 
perceive the mighty benefits which 
ust result from their adoption. By 
working such a steam-engine for a 
few years in a country parish, you 
might influence the opinions of al- 
most every individual in your neigh- 
bourhood. The effect, though silent 
and unnoticed, would be certain and 
universal ; it would be brought about 
without any apparent interference of 
the individual, and without awaken- 
ing any of those prejudices which so 
often defeat the best intended 
schemes. 

For this end, it should be strongly 
recommended to the resident mi- 
nister of every country parish to 
connect a library of this description 
with the parochial school, if there 
be any under his jurisdiction. But 
if. the parish be large and extensive, 
it would be desirable that several 
minor institutions of the same kind 
should be gradually established, and 
connected with the poor-house, the 
work-house, of any other public 
charity, over which his influencé ex- 
tended. By a judicious union of 
the religions with the entertaining 
books, he would soon obtain a very 
salutary controul over the opinions 
of the majority of his parishioners, 
and its effect on their morals and 
attachment to the Church, would, I 
am persuaded, become quickly dp- 

arent. 
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The same effects, I allow, would 
net be so rapid amongst the denser 
populations of our towns and cities, 
because here there are many coun- 
teracting forces which it would be 
far more difficult to overcome. But, 
by patience and perseverance, even 
under these circumstances, much 
would be gradually accomplished. 
To meet the difficulties, it would 
be desirable, that a great number of 
small depositories of these books and 
tracts should be introduced into all 
our, large manufacturing towns. Let 
the parochial minister in these dis- 
tricts connect them not only with the 
parochial schools, but with all the 
public institutions in his parish. 
Thus, they might be added, with the 
best effect to all jails and houses of 
correction, to hospitals and dispen- 
saries of every kind, and to all the 
minor Sunday Schools, Each of 
these would form fresh centres, from 
which the same principles would 
emanate, and thus a large and popu- 
lous district might be gradually 
brought under the influence of the 
purest moral and religious opinions. 

If, according to the bill which has 
just been brought into Parliament, 
the legislature should not only re- 
commend, but enforce the general 
establishment of Parochial Schools, 
then it appears to me, that we shall 
be more than ever under the neces- 
sity of following up their instructions 
by the corresponding establishment 
of these Parochial Libraries. For, 
who can say what shall be the result 
of all this addition of power and 
knowledge, unless it be brought un- 
der some common restraint and con- 
troul, and how can this be effected 
in. so cheap, practical, and effica- 
cious @ manner, as by supplying the 
poor with suitable and instructive 
books? But it would be desirable, 
I apprehend, that to avoid the ap- 
pearance of gratuitous establish- 
ments, these libraries should be 

“supported by a small annual sub- 
scription, not more than a penny a 
month. This would give the poor 
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man that feeling of right and inde- 
pendence, which it is so desirable to 
cultivate under proper limitations, 
and it would make him value the 
library in a far higher degree, than 
if he received it in the form of an 
eleemosynary grant. 

I consider the institution of the 
National Schools, the Saving Banks, 
and the Parochial Libraries, as hav- 
ing one great end and object in 
view, the raising up the poor from 
that state of ignorance and depen- 
dence into which they have been 
thrown by the Poor Laws, and en- 
couraging them to form habits of 
prudence and reflection, of religious 
and moral excellence. They are 
parts of one system, which if it can 
be brought to act In concert with our 
existing constitutions in Church and 
State, will hereafter prove a signal 
benefit and blessing to the country. 
But let us not deceive ourselves or 
others. No plan of popular educa- 
tion can be of permanent use or im- 
portance which is not founded on 
the basis of the Church of England. 
Hence I would have the Clergy fore- 
most in promoting each of these in- 
stitutions, satisfied that they are 
called for by the manners of the age, 
and by the peculiar dangers which 
menace us. It is not in these times, 
** our strength to sit still,” but to 
exert ourselves to the utmost, and 
to throw the whole weight of our 
professional character into the ba- 
lance of public opinion, On this 
account, | hail, Mr. Editor, with 
the strongest hopes, the late Reso- 
lutions of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and am per- 
suaded that if they will proceed with 
all convenient dispatch to complete 
the intended catalogue of these Li- 
braries, and to facilitate their adop- 
tion throughout the country, they will 
accomplish a work which will make 
them revered and honoured by the 
present and by future generations. 


Your's, &c. 
CLERICUS. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

THE cause, of which I forward a 
Report, taken from the public pa- 
pers, appears to have so close a 
connection with the discipline of the 
Church, that I am induced to re- 
quest a place for it in your useful 
Magazine, together with a few ob- 
servations upon it, which, I trust, 
will be the means of eliciting the 
remarks of some of your corres- 
pondents, better qualified than I am 
to throw light upon the subject. 


“ Cuurcn Psatmopy.— A question 
came before the ecclesiastical court, at 
York, on Thursday, before Granville Ve- 
nables Vernon, A.M. Commissary, which 
is of very great importance to the mem- 
bers of the Established Church. The case 
was, * Daniel Holy and others against the 
Rev. T. Cotterill, minister of St. Paul’s, 
Sheffield.’ he allegation was for acting 
contrary to the rules of worship of the 
Church of England, in introducing a book 
of metrical Psalms and Hymns, not autho- 
rized by the Book of Common Prayer. 
After Mr. Nicoll had been heard against 
the practice of introducing metrical Psalms 
and Hymns, except such as appear in the 
Prayer Book, and Mr. Sinclair had replied, 
Mr. Vernon (the Commissary) said, this 
is a strictly Jegal question on the construc- 
tion of the words ‘ in choirs and places 
where they sing, here followeth the an- 
them.’ It is a very important question, 
and I shall take time before 1 pronounce 
upon it. There is, perhaps, not a clergy- 
man in the kingdom who has not violated 
the law, if Mr. Cotterill has done so; and 
nothing has been said to satisfy my mind, 
that if his selection is illegal, those of Tate 
and Brady, and Sterniold and Hopkins are 
not equally so. { presume the prosecutors 
ean have no universal objection to Hymns 
and’ Psalms, but only to some parts of this 
sélection. I am not called upon to advert 
to the individual selection, but, certainly, 
it contains a vast many extremely edifying 
and excellent Hymns and Psalins, to which 
there can, I conceive, be uo reasonable 
objection.” 


‘ 


On the importance of this ques- 
tion there can hardly be a difference 
of opinion ; but, if the above report 
of the learned Commissary’s speech 
is correct, I cannot agree with him 
in thinking, that if Mr. Cotterill’s 
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selection of ‘Hynms and Psalms is 
illegal, the’ versions of ‘Sterthold 
and Hopkins, und of ‘Pute and 
Brady are equally so. Of thé par- 
ticular seleetion which has! gfver 
occasion to these ‘proceedings 1 
know nothing; ‘but allowing ‘it. to 
contain much, or, indeed, allowing 
it to be entirely excellent and’ free 
from objection, still it is not an- 
thorized: and the plain question 
appears to be, whether a clergyman 
is justified in using, or permitting 
to be used in his Church, any me- 
trical Psalms and Hymns which 
have not received the sanction of 
lawful authority? To this question 
the answer, 1 conceive, must be, 
certainly not. But the version of 
the Psalms by Brady and Tate is, 
by order of council, (a copy of 
which is generally prefixed to it) 
‘* allowed and permitted to be used 
in all such churches, chapels, and 
congregations as shall think fit to 
receive the same.” The version by 
Sternhold and Hopkins states, in 
the title-page, that it is “ set forth 
and allowed to be sung in all 
churches, of all the people toge- 
ther, before and after morning and 
evening prayer, and also before and 
after sermons.” Whether these 
words are, as I take them to be; 
part of the order, by which per- 
mission was given for this version to 
be used, I have no means of ascer- 
taining ; but, in the act of Edward 
VI., confirming the Liturgy, it was 
provided “ that it shall be lawful 
for all men, as well in churches, 
chapels, oratories, or other places; 
to use openly any psalms or prayers 
taken out of the Bible, at any due 
time, not letting or omitting thereby 
the service, or any part’ thereof 
mentioned in the said book.” And 
this, Burnet says, was intended for 
the singing psalms, then’ put in 
verse, and much used both in 
churches and private houses by all 
that loved the Reformation, 

Since then, undoubtedly, the New 
Version ‘of ‘the Psalms, and, in all 
probability, the Old Version likewise, 
3Y2 
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are allowed by lawful authority to 
be used in churches, the use of 
them must be legal, which cannot 
be advanced in favour of any selec- 
tion of Hymns and Psalms to which 
no such allowance has been granted. 
And, notwithstanding the objections 
which may be started against the 
style of these versions, yet a selec- 
tion may, without difficulty, be 
made from them, well adapted to 
answer all the purposes of praise, 

rayer, and instruction, and not 
liable to the weighty objections 
which may be urged against parts 
of some “ selections” which have 
come under my notice. But, with- 
out entering at all into the merits 
of these selections; as they are not, 
and as the two versions of the 
Psalms are authorized, I cannot, for 
a moment, hesitate in deciding which 
ought to be used. 

Your's, &c. 
M*. 
August 5, 1820. 


ee 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
1 AM anxious to be set right as to 
the authority for a practice, which 
I find prevailing in some parts, of 
allowing a young person, not in holy 
orders, to read the Lessons of the 
Church during the time of divine 
service. I have heard of this oc- 
curring in one or two congregations 
not far distant from me, and, pro- 
bably, like other innovations, the 
custom may be on the increase. 
The rubric certainly presumes that 
the lessons are read by the officiat- 
ing clergyman ; for although it 
states in general terms, “‘ then shall 
be read,” &c. and also the reader is 
simply designated as “‘ he that read- 
eth,” yet, in the direction immedi- 
ately following, it is ordered, that 
* before every Lesson the minister 
shall say,” &c., clearly implying 
that “‘ he that readeth” and “ the 
minister” should be the curate li- 
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censed to minister to the congrega- 
tion; for I am not aware of the 
word “ minister” being otherwise 
applied in our service. That such 
@ custom may prevail at the differ- 
ent colleges of our Universities, I 
can hardly think a sufficient plea 
for its adoption in our public con- 
gregations ; for in this case, the 
former may be regarded as private 
chapels: neither, perhaps, can a 
few instances of its occurring in our 
cathedral choirs give it a proper 
sanction; though [I know not whe- 
ther this custom does so prevail in 
fact. What I wish to ascertain is, 
whether there is any satisfactory 
authority for interpreting the rubrie 
otherwise than as above, and what 
that authority may be ; for although 
this custom may afford relief to 
ministers, particularly to those who 
have numerous calls upon them for 
the pulpit, it seems, as { have heard 
it spoken of, to derogate from the 
reverence due to the Scriptures. 
Yours, &c. 


Cc, P, W. 
July 11, 1820, 


i 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

MANY judicious remarks have ap- 
peared in your valuable Miscellany 
on the subject of Sunday Evening 
Lectures ; and, as it is so interest- 
ing, perhaps you may think proper 
to insert some further communica- 
tion on the propriety of the measure 
in question. Facts are generally al- 
lowed to be the best arguments, 
therefore I shall confine my ohser- 
vations chietly to what has actually 
occurred in the Church and place 
where I have the honour to offi- 
ciate. 

1 can hardly conceive that any 
considerate mind would deem an 
attendance on two full services and 
two sermons in our Church on a 
Sunday insufficient to answer all 
the purposes of devotion and in- 
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struction, so far as a Christian’s 
public duty is concerned. The 
morning of the Sabbath Day, the 
interval between the services, and 
the evening, afford but proper 
spaces for private meditation, self- 
examination and prayer, and the 
duties (too much neglected) of fa. 
mily admonition and devotional ex- 
ercises. Were the Sunday thus 
spent, I conceive that a third ser- 
vice would be quite unnecessary. 
But since we find many persons un- 
able, and as many unwilling, to 
employ themselves on the Lord’s 
Day in such a manner as might be 
wished, it becomes a serious ques- 
tion what can be done for adapting 
our services to the circumstances of 
the times, and to the wants of an 
increased population. Besides, we 
are surrounded with hosts of other 
denominations, who, if we are su- 
pine, will profit by that supineness, 
and by a third service will draw 
away many of our hearers from the 
Church. 

Some years ago I was placed as 
curate in a large market town, where 
I had most of the duty to perform, 
both stated and occasional. We 
had two services in the Church: 
many attended in the morning only ; 
others in the afternoon only; others 
both morning and afternoon. In 
the evening the Church was closed 
and all the meeting-houses opened ; 
the consequence was here, what, I 
believe, is generally the case in 
other populous places similarly cir- 
cumstanced, that a great many of 
those who attended Church in the 
day were found in the evening in 
dissenting meeting-houses. Now let 
my reader pause and consider what 
was the effect of this on their 
mind. . Jf we grant that the leading 
doctrines of the Church and meet- 
ing-house did not materially dis- 
agree, yet, from the difference in 
the mode of worship, the Church 
haying a form aud the meeting- 
house no form of prayer, together 
with several other points of. varia- 
tion, our churchmen became un- 
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settled and wavering, Some en- 
tirely forsook the Church: others, 
thought it immaterial where they 
attended. The Establishment was 
thus gradually losing, and the dis- 
senters gaining, ground. The evil 
at first appeared trifling; but the 
experience of a few years proved 
that the Church should have done 
something more in order to preserve 
her members from wandering from 
her fold. 

Our Church thus circumstanced, 
our population rapidly increasing, 
and of course dissent becoming 
daily stronger, we paused and began 
to reflect on our case. Another 
Church was projected, and, after 
passing through the late ditticulties 
attendant on such undertakings, we 
completed it. I conversed with 
many of my friends, both among 
the clergy and laity, on the subject 
of a third service in the new 
Church. Some opposed it; others, 
influenced by the foregoing consi- 
derations, approved of it. Many of 
those who attended the meeting- 
houses in the evenings were con- 
sulted as to their motives; they ge- 
nerally declared that they did not 
feel themselves adequate for the 
work of instructing their families, 
therefore took them to hear. these 
who could, as they judged, do jit 
better ; whereas, had they a Church 
open, they would attend there in 
preference to any other place of 
worship, Their families and them- 
selves were then dressed for going 
out and at leisure to attend for 
instruction. It was also argued, 
that many could go to Church but 
once if there were only two ser- 
vices; on the contrary, by hawing 
three most could go twice. 

All these, and similar arguments 
for and against a third serviee,, | 
laid before my diocesan, who, with- 
out the least hesitation, advised me 
to adopt it. The experiment was 
tried, and it succeeded beyond my 
expectations. The other Church in 
the town, seeing our success, fol- 
lowed our example. Now, there- 
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fore, we keep many in union with 
the Establishment who would other- 
wise, in all probability, join the 
ranks of dissenters. These reasons 
I have frequently stated to others 
on the bench besides my revered 
diocesan, and I-am happy to say 
that I met with nothing to discounte- 
nance the plau I adopted. 

If, therefore, the circumstances 
of a place require a third service, 
I would most respectfully suggest 
to my brethren to consult their 
diocesan, and to abide by his de- 
cision, Which would very much add 
to the good effects of the measure. 

I have the honour to be, 


Sir, 
Your constant reader, 
W.M. -~ 
a 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
I CANNOT refrain from directing 
your attention to an occurrence of 
the preceding week, which must be 
viewed with horror by every man 
who is not yet infeeted by the pes- 
tilence of infidelity and sedition, 
which is so rapidly spreading its 
noon-day destruction throughout 
the land. I have before me a copy 
of the New Times,” of the 11th 
imstant, which records the particu- 
lars of a meeting held in the parish 
Church of St. Leonard’s, Shore- 
diteh, “ for the purpose of consi- 
dering ‘the propriety of addressing 
the Queen.” The assembly was 
convened “ without the slightest 
hesitation”’ on the part of the 
churchwardens ; and the chair was 
actually taken by one of them. 
During the proceedings of the even- 
ing the’ requisitionists were not con. 
tent with defiling the temple of the 
Almighty, by heaping the grossest 
abuse upon those whom they were 
pleased to term the enemies of her 
Majesty, but the sacred walls were 
made to echo the most scurrilous 
revilings upon the whole body of 
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the national priesthood; from the 
** minor clergy” to the rep ware f 
of Canterbury ; and that ‘tee’ i 
language which (to adopt the ex- 
pression of one of the speakers) was 
** worthy: the character of Shore- 
ditch.” 

1 am aware that the incombent 
of this populous parish is called by 
other duties to a residence at Wind- 
sor. Bat surely it is’ essential that 
the utmost exertions should ‘be 
made, during his absence, to pre- 
vent this abomination of desola- 
tion from standing in the ‘holy 
place. If such instances of inde- 
cency and disorder are permitted 
to become common, what will be 
the inevitable consequence? Let 
the dreadful example of revolu- 
tionary France furnish the reply to 
this question. That the ehurch- 
wardens of Shoreditch have been 
guilty of an offence of which cog- 
nizance may and ought to be taken, 
no man can doubt. It is ardently 
to be hoped, then, that they will 
be immediately brought before the 
proper tribunal, that they may be 
made an example to others, who, 
it is to be feared, will be too ready 
to imitate their conduct. Their 
conviction would operate as a check 
upon that spirit of rebellion against 
constituted authority which is fan- 
ning, with its pestilential breath, 
the flame which threatens with 
speedy desolation our venerable 
Constitution in Church and Staté. ’ 

I have the honour to remain, 
Your's &c, 
A. K. 

London, August 16, 1820. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, : 

L HAVE observed with great re- 
gret in many Churches and Chapels 
that divine service begins with sing- 
ing: this is not only a violation of 
the order in the rubrick, but it is 
manifestly improper in a creature 
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who acknowledges, or ought to ac- 
knowledge, that he is a sinner. 
Man, had he remained in innocence, 
or celestial angels who have never 
fallen, may conduct their worship 
by beginning with singing; but it 
is totally unsuitable to a fallen be- 
ing. It seems to imply that he has 
no sins to be first pardoned, no for- 
giveness to be asked, no aid to be 
supplicated for ; but as soon 4s he 
comes into the divine presence he 
is to lift up the voice of joy and 
gladness. This was not the temper 
of the humble publican, ‘‘ God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” Undoubt- 
edly the expression of his voice cor- 
responded with the humility of his 
contrite soul: can we conceive that 
he would quaver in some melodious 
tune? Singing, or praise, may con- 
stitute a part of divine worship at a 
proper time; but this should only 
be introduced when supplication has 
been made for the pardon of sin, 
and forgiveness has been authorita- 
tively pronounced. Let any one 
consult Dr. Bisse’s BEAuTY of Ho- 
LINESS, and then he must be for. 
cibly struck with the manifest im- 
propriety of beginning divine service 
with singing. 

It is such a violation of propriety 
that I wish to see a mild but salu- 
tary exertion of episcopal authority 
to correct at once the growing evil, 
to put a stop to this absurd viola- 
tion of all-liturgical order, and to 
teach the members of the Church 
of England that the rubrick, and 
the rubrick alone, is, and must 
be, the rule of their service; that 
this will not allow alterations, or 
additions, or retrenchthents; that 
they who offend in any of these 
points are not obedient children of 
the Church of England, This vio- 
lation has generally been introduced 
in proprietary or charity Chapels, 
principally under the direction of 
laymen, who neither know nor care 
for any of the rules and orders of 
the »Established Church, but, in 
many instances which I could spe- 
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cify, are more willing to oppose 
them than strictly and conscienti- 
ously to comply with them. 

A, S. 


July 27, 1820. 


— i 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

In your Publication for the month 
of July, under the head of Provin- 
cial Information, there is an error 
which it is proper to correct for 
the satisfaction of those persons 
who have contributed to the funds 
of the Society for Promoting the 
Enlargement and Building of 
Churches and Chapels. 

Your correspondent from Essex 
has stated that amew Church, con- 
siderably larger than the ancient 
edifice, at Lerden, near Colchester, 
will be erected according to the 
late Act of Parliament; whereas, 
in fact, the Church is to be built by 
aid from the subscription Society, 
and without any grant from the Par- 
liamentary Commissioners. 

An application was made to the 
Society in the month of May last, 
by the Rev. Mr. Preston, for assist- 
ance towards taking down the pa- 
rish Church of Lexden, and rebuild- 
ing it on an enlarged scale, because 
it was too small for an increasing 
population, and had scarcely any 
tree sittings, although the anxious 
desire of the poorer people to attend 
divine worship was very evident. 

By the aid of the Society the 
Church will be so enlarged as to 
afford ample provision for the in- 
habitants of the parish; and care 
has been taken to secure in the 
whole 350 free and usappropriated 
sittings for the accommodation of 
those who are unable to pay. 

The parish of St. Nicholas, Har- 
wich, which is noticed immediately 
after that of Lexden, by the same 
correspondent, has also been as- 
sisted by this Society, and in no 
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respect by his Majesty's Commis- 
s,oners. 4 

By the enlargement of the Church 
at.-Harwich the Society has been the 
means of obtaining no less than 
1000 additional free and unappro- 
priated sittings. 

It may be useful to state, for the 
information of your readers, the dif- 
ference between the Board of Com- 
missioners under the Act of Par- 
liament for building new Churches 
and the voluntary subscription So- 
ciety for Promoting the Enlarge- 
ment and Building of Churches and 
Chapels. 

The regulations of Parliament for 
the disposal of the public grant en- 
tirely exclude from any participa- 
tion in its funds any parish whose 

pulation is under 4000 persons, 
nstetes large the deficiency of 
church-room may be ; or of any pa- 
rish, however numerous its popula- 
tion, in which there is accommoda- 
tion for one-fourth of such popula- 
tion; neither can its aids be ex- 
tended to any cases of mere enlarge- 
ment; thus leaving a very wide 
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field open for the exertions of the 
Society in assisting those parishes 
where the want of charch-room is 
perhaps equally great in extent and 
injurious in its consequences, how- 
ever small may be its population. 

Hence it will be evident, that the 
two expedients for relieving the la- 
mentable want of church-room in 
this kingdom, viz. the parliamentary 
grant and the voluntary association, 
are well calculated mutually to co- 
operate ; the one to supply the de- 
ficiency of those large and more 
populous parishes, and the other to 
promote the good work in such 
parishes as would otherwise be left 
to lament without redress the want 
of an opportunity to attend the pub- 
lic worship of Almighty God. 

It will, therefore, appear that no 
adequate success can be expected, 
except by the joint existence and 
successful application of both these 
expetients, 

A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY 

FOR PROMOTING THE EN- 
LARGEMENT, &c. &c. 








REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Life of Wesley; and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. By 
Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Lau- 


reate. 2 Vols. 8vo. Ii. 8s. 
Longman, 1820. 
(Concluded, ) 


In the last Number we gave a 
sketch of the life and character of 
Wesley ; and promised a more par- 
ticular consideration of his system 
and its consequences. Anxiety to 
redeem this pledge will compel us 
to pass over several valuable por- 
tions of Mr. Southey’s work. The 

rogress of methodism in Ireland, 
m Scotland, in America, and in the 
West Indies, the conduct of Whit- 
field and the Calvinists, and their 


final breach with the Wesleyans, 
the marriage of Wesley and his se- 
paration from his wife, the melan- 
choly fate of his sisters, and the 
lives and adventures of his principal 
coadjutors, have furnished matter 
for instructive and highly interesting 
chapters. But we must not conceal 
our opinion upon one important 
subject. Mr. Southey appears to 
us to speak of the earlier preachers 
of methodism in much higher terms 
than they merit. In the accounts 
of the lay-preachers, for instance, 
their absurdities are blamed; but 
on the whole, they are placed in a 
very captivating light. That Nel- 
son, aid Olivers, and Story, and 
Pawson were extraordinary men, 
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eannot be denied ; and the impres- 
sion which they have made upon 
Mr. Southey is neither injurious nor 
unintelligible. But a similar im- 
pression upon weaker understand- 
ings might produce very lamentable 
effects; and it is not proper to 
speak of persons, who were so often 
in the wrong, in language which may 
seem to recommend them as objects 
for general imitation, This remark 
must be extended even to Fletcher 
himself. He holds the second place 
in the ranks of methodism, and we 
are quite ready to subscribe to Mr. 
Southey’s concluding observation 
upon his character, that Fletcher in 
any communion would have been a 
saint. The circumstances of his 
death, however, are recommended to 
particular notice ; and the narratives 
of his widow, and of his friend Mr. 
Gilpin, together with Wesley’s fu- 
neral sermon, enable Mr, Southey 
to present us with a very affecting 
description of the event. But the 
same sources:might have furnished 
him with a fact, which is to be la- 
mented rather than concealed ; 
namely, that Mr. Fletcher’s death 
was disfigured by the raptures, and 
triumphs, and extravagant exulta- 
tions, which are the distinguishing 
characteristics of a Methodistic obi- 
tuary. Wesley declared, and un- 
doubtedly believed, that one so in- 
wardly and outwardly devoted to 
God as Mr. Fletcher, so unblame- 
able a character in every respect, he 
had not known either in Europe or 
in America. Let him have the full 
benefit of this zealous and friendly 
testimony ; but at the same time let 
us recollect the peculiar character 
of the witness, and consider whether 
we are willing to constitute Wesley 
an infallible judge of what is blame- 
able, and what is praise-worthy. 

On doctrinal subjects, his judg- 
ment is not entitled to much com- 
mendation. Having been brought 
up in a pious and orthodox family, 
the religious impressions which had 
been made upon him in early youth, 
were renewed and called into action 
REMEMERANCER, No, 21. 
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by the study of two well-known 
books, Kempis’s Inmitation, and 
Taylor's Holy Living. It is not easy 
to discover how the latter could have 
led him into error; and it is very 
difficult to conceive why the former 
should have been so strongly re- 
commended by such a man as 
Wesley's father. It urges the ne- 
cessity of boliness and heavenly- 
mindedness upon principles, which 
lead directly to a monastery ; and 
Wesley’s strictness at Oxford, which 
was approved by his father, and 
even by his brother Samuel, fell 
short in reality of the mark at which 
he was taught to aim. Whatever 
may be the tendency of some particu- 
lar passages, Jeremy Taylor's work, 
taken as a whole, is not calculated 
to make men hermits; and Wesley 
must therefore have been indebted 
to Kempis and to Law for the 
ascetic principles and habits, with 
which he commenced his career. If 
the treatise ascribed to the former 
is the manual for a monk, the ex- 
cessive rigours of the other ended 
in mysticism and nonsense. And as 
this effect was produced by his own 
studies and tenets upon the vigorous 
mind of Law, it is not wonderful 
that others should in like manner be 
led astray. The Serious Call, and 
the Essay on Perfection, will com- 
mand attention and admiration as 
long as our language endures. There 
is wit, and eloquence, and piety in 
every page ; and the austerity of the 
doctrine is in some measure con- 
cealed by the playfulness and good 
humour of the writer. But few can 
proceed to put his directions ia 
practice, without becoming weary of 
the burden, and rejecting religion 
altogether, or falling into enthu- 
siasm as a means of lightening their 
joad. The latter was the fate of 
John Wesley. He went to Georgia, 
as we have seen, full of strictness 
and orthodoxy, determined to level 
mountains and fill up vallies by the 
severity of his example, and. by his 
spiritual power, Not succeeding in 
these attempts, and feeling dissatis- 
3Z 





fitch at the’ mode in which some of 
them had been conducted, weak- 
éned in mind and body by immo- 
derate fasting, disappointed in his 
expectations of authority and in- 
fluence, he was assured by the Mo- 
ravians, that he was still in hea- 
thenism and darkness; and the ad- 
vice, “ Believe, and thou shalt be 
saved,” led after an interval to his 
conversion. 

The process and completion of 
that event have already been de- 
seribed ; and the remarks which it 
ealled forth from his elder brother 
Samuel, have also been presented to 
the reader. It is needless to add, 
that these remarks failed in their 
object. Wesley had entered on the 
career of enthusiasm, and such 
change as he had himself expe- 
rienced, he prescribed universally 
to others. The New Birth of the 
Methodists, for thus the change is 
denominated, has one very singu- 
Jar recommendation, No one can 
understand what it means, till he 
has himself passed through it; and 
all the objections of those by whom 
it is opposed, are thus effectually 
silenced by the argumentum ad ig- 
norantiam. Knowimg nothing about 
the business, their reasonings are 
childishness, and all their learning, 
folly. But ifthe uninitiated may be 
permitted to make a few remarks 
upon the subject, we should venture 
in the first place to inquire, in what 
respects John Wesley, from whom 
this doctrine has been imbibed by 
most of its modern professors, was 
improved by his New Birth? Be- 
fore his conversion he designed to 

each the Gospel to the heathen 
in ‘America; after his conversion, 
he actually did preach the Gospel 
to the heathen in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland: before his conver- 
sion, his scruples and apprehensions 
aade him uncomfortable, although, 
from every thing that can now be 
known of him, he was leading a 
blameless life ; after his conversion, 
he appeared to his brother and 
to..many others, to be a trans- 
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gressor, but his conscience conti- 
nued in the enjoyment of un unin- 
terrupted sunshine: before his con- 
version he was too strict a discipli- 
narian; after his conversion, we 
ean hardly acquit bim of schism. It 
is therefore by no means apparent, 
that the change which took place in 
Wesley, was a change for the better; 
and wherever conversion in modern 
times is operated upon the upright 
serious Christian, the same question 
and the same uncertainty recur. 

The causes and the consequences 
of that which Wesley chose to call 
his Regeneration, are entitled to 
grave consideration. An exagge- 
rated estimate of what is required 
of us by God, had filled his mind 
with apprehension, and wasted his 
body with mortifications. Those 
religious feelings, which were in- 
tended to regulate ourotherthoughts 
and actions, had absorbed and em- 
braced his whole attention ; and in- 
stead of being his rule and his mo- 
tive, they became his life itself, 
Their intensity overpowered him, 
and he must have sunk under the 
weight, had not his Moravian 
preachers suggested a cure in the 
shape of a doctrine, which first pro- 
mised, and afterwards bestowed, an 
assurance of salvation and happi- 
ness. Once let the mind receive 
exaggerated notions of man’s cor- 
ruption and of God’s severity, and 
there are but three ways in which it 
sees a chance of recovering its 
peace. First, by rejecting these no- 
tions; and this task is so difficult, 
that it is seldom accomplished, but 
at the expence of religion itself. 
2dly, By the severest corporal au- 
sterities; and this plan has prevailed 
over the largest portion of Christen- 
dom, 3dly. By a persuasion, that 
God has relaxed specially in our 
favour ; and this notion has led to 
the predestination of Calvin, and to 
the regeneration of Wesley. 

It may be doubted, whether this 
fact is more firmly established by 
the conversions of such men as 


Wesley, who had thought long and 
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deeply upon religious subjects, and 
were leading upright holy lives, or 
of those of a different description, 
who constituted the majority of his 
proselytes, and who, from the 
greatness of their crimes, or from 
the suddeuness and force with which 
they were brought home to the con- 
science, were most anxious to dis- 
cover and obtain a remedy against 
anticipated torment. In both cases, 
the same causes produce the same 
effects; but in the latter the cause 
is more powerful, and the effect 
more salutary. In the latter, a real 
and visible good is produced, al- 
though it is described in the lan- 
guage of fanaticism, It is therefore 
on the latter that the orator most 
frequently expatiates; and when he 
undertakes the conversion of the 
ascetic devotee, his most convincing 
argument is drawn from the effect 
that he has already produced upon 
the penitent prodigal. The gloomy 
and mortified monk thinks it strange 
and unreasonable, that a penitent 
thief should enjoy tranquillity and 
even transport; while he is beset 
with temptation, feels the flesh lust- 
ing against the spirit, and is con- 
tinually under alarm from the force, 
and the consequence of sin. He is 
willing to escape from his present 
mournful situation : he listens gree- 
dily to the new doctrine ; he finds 
that it has several parts in strict 
unison with his own ; and at last he 
who fancied that men were devils, 
sees how easily they may become 
saints ; he who trembled at a seve- 
rity which God never assumed, is 
comforted by a confidence, which 
God never authorized. 

But to come a little closer to the 
doctrines of Wesley, and to Mr. 
Southey’s account of them. The 
latter we believe to be substantially 
correct, although not quite so lucid 
and consistent as we could wish. 
It sets out with a sentence to which 
we cannot subscribe. ‘ Wesley 
never departed willingly or know- 
ingly from the doctrines of the 


Church of England, in which he had 
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been trained up, and with which he 
was conscientiously satisfied after 
full and free enquiry.” For wit 
lingly and knowingly we should 
substitute openly and avowedly, and 
we think that Mr. Southey cannot 
object to the alteration. He has 
furnished us with Samuel Wesley's 
comment upon his brother’s extra- 
vagancies ; which comment plainly 
shews, that with the doctrine of the 
Church of England, the Methodistie 
notions of conversion were utterly 
irreconcileable; and having stated, 
that on the subject of the New 
Birth Wesley entangled himself in 
contradiction; he has furnished us 
in his Appendix with the following 
valuable note. The passages whieh 
he quotes, are from Wesley’s works. 

“<The expression being born again, 
was not first used by our Lord in his con- 
versation with Nicodemus. Jt was in 
common use among the Jews when our 
Saviour appeared among them, When an 
adult heathen was convinced that the 
Jewish religion was of God, and desired to 
join therein, it was the custom to baptize 
him first, before he was admitted to ‘cir- 
eumcision. And when he was baptized, 
he was said to be born again; by whieh 
they meant, that he who was before a 
child of the devil, was now adopted into 
the family of God, and accounted one of 
his children,’ ”—vol. vii. p. 296. 

“« Yet, in the same sermon, Wesley 
affirms, ‘ that Baptism is not the New 
Birth, that they are not one and the same 
thing. Many indeed seem to imagine that 
they are just the same ; at least they speak 
as if they thought so; but I do not know 
that this opinion is publicly avowed, by 
any denomination of Christians whatever. 
Certainly it is not by any within these 
kingdoms, whether of the Established 
Church or dissenting fromit. The judg- 
ment of the latter is clearly declared in 
their large catechism: ‘ Q. What are the 
parts of a Sacrament? A. The parts of a 
Sacrament are two; the one an outward 
and sensible sign, the other an inward and 
spiritual grace signified. Q, What is Bap- 
tism? A, Baptism is a sacrameut, where- 
in Christ hath ordained the washing with 
water to be a sign and seal of regeneration 
by his Spirit.’ Here it is manifest, bap- 
tism, the sign, is spoken of as distinct 
from regeneration, the thing signified.’ 

‘* Where was Wesley’s logic? or where 
his fairness? Can any thing be more evi- 
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dent, than that this catechism describes 
regeneration as the inward and spiritual 
grace, and the act of baptism (sprinkling 
or immersion) as the outward and visible 
sign? What follows is as bad. 

* ¢ In the Church Catechism likewise, 
the judgment of our Church is declared 
with the utmost clearness.’ ‘ Q. What 
meanest thou by this word Sacrament? 
A, I mean an outward and visible sign of 
an inward and spiritual grace. Q. What 
is the outward part or form in baptism? 
A, Water, wherein the person is baptized in 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Q. What is the inward part, or thing 
signified? A. A death unto sin, and a new 
birth unto righteousness.’ Nothing there- 
fore is plainer, than that, according to the 
Church of England, baptism is not the 
New Birth.” 

I do not believe that an instance of 
equal blindness or disingenuity (whichever 
at. may be thought) can be found in all the 
other parts of Wesley’s works. So plain 
is it that the words of the catechism mean 
precisely what Wesley affirms they do not 
mean, that, in the very next page, he 
contradicts himself in the clearest man- 
mer, and says, ‘ it is certain, our church 
supposes, that all who are baptized in 
their infancy are at the same time born 
again, And it is allowed, that the whole 
office for the baptism of infants proceeds 
upon this supposition. Wor is it an objec- 
tion of any weight against this, that we 
cannot comprehend how this work can be 
wrought in infants.” Wesley's Works, 
Vol. vii. p. 502. Vol. IL. p. 576, 

In one sentiment in this extract 
we do not join; for we believe that 
several instances of equal blindness, 
er want of ingenuity, whichever it 
may be thought, are to be found 
in Wesley’s works; and we refer 
the reader for a specimen to his 
sermons upon Schism and upon the 
Church. The explanation of his 
notions upon these subjects was 
designed to vindicate his most ques- 
tionable actions; and the sermons 
cited by Mr. Southey establish his 
fundamental doctrines ; and the re- 
sult, from a perusal of them both is, 
that Wesley was blind indeed if he 
did not know, that he was breaking 
the unity of the Church, and desert- 
img the faith of his fathers. Mr. 
Southey indeed contends, that 

“ Having made the term New Birth 
sbnoxisus in the season of his enthusiasm, 
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it was one of those things which embar- 
rassed him in his sober and maturer years ; 
but that he had committed himself too far 
to retract, and therefore when he saw, and 
in his own coo] judgment disapproved the 
extravagancies to which the abuse of the 
term had led, he still continued to use it, 
and even pursued the metaphor through all 
its bearings with a wantonness of ill-di- 
rected fancy, of which this is the only in- 
stance in all his writings,” 

But this is a gross and very se- 
rious mistake. There is no evidence 
whatever to shew, that Wesley 
wished to retract his doctrine of the 
New Birth. That it embarrassed 
him we have no doubt, for it is 
made up of contradictions ; but if 
he had ceased to maintain it, he 
must have ceased to preach. In 
every page of his Journal, we find 
him insisting upon the necessity of 
it; his great charge against the 
Clergy was, that they were of a dif- 
ferent opinion. In his funeral ser- 
mon for Whitfield, where the Cal- 
vinists were to be indulged, he says 
explicitly, that the New Birth and 
Justification by faith alone, were the 
essentials, and the only essentials, 
of the Gospel ; and such they have 
ever been held by his open and his 
secret disciples. 


“ Regeneration,” as it has been well 
said, “ is inscribed on their banners, and 
is one of the watch-words of their sect ; 
regeneration not the fruit of Christ’s holy 
ordinance of baptism, but the effect of 
their declamation, not the blessing of a 
soul peacefully devoted to Christ’s service, 
but the mark of one zealous in the cause 
of a party. ‘They who can be persuaded 
to embrace the tenets of that party are 
described as labouring in the pangs and 
travails of the New Birth until Christ be 
formed in them, while all who tread in the 
sound paths of the Church, of Scripture, 
and of antiquity, unseduced by their invi- 
tations, and unterrified by their threats, 
are represented together with their minis- 
ters, those blind leaders of the blind, as 
unregenerate unconverted sinners.” Mant’s 
Bamp. Lect. 


Under these circumstances we 
cannot admit, even on the assertion 
of Mr. Southey, that Wesley merely 
persisted in this doctrine from pride 
and obstinacy. He might preg# it 
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with a better Yefulated ‘zeal, as his 
years increased, but his enthusiasm, 
though moderated, gave signs of 
life to the last. Inthe fifth volume 
of his Journals, and within four 
years of his death, he gives an ac- 
count of a love feast which he at- 
tended in the neighbourhood of Wol- 
verhampton, ‘* such an one as he 
had not known for many years.” 


“ Some of them had found peace 4 
year ago, some within a month or a week 5 
some within a day or two, and one of them 
a potter’s boy told us, * At the prayer 
meeting I found myself dropping into hell, 
and I cried to the Lord, and he shewed 
me he loved me: but Satan came inme- 
diately and offered me a bag of money as 
long as my arm, but I said, get thee behind 
me Satan.’ Several also testified that the 
blood of Christ had cleansed them from all 
sin. Two declared, after bitter cries, that 
they knew their sins were just then blotted 
out by the blood of the Lamb. And I 
doubt not but it will be found upon en- 
quiry that several more either were justi- 
fied or sanctified.” 


In the Journal for 1782, we have 
a still stronger case. The account 
is contained in a letter from William 
Black, jun. resident at Amherst, in 
Noya Scotia, and was undoubtedly 
inserted to shew the powers of Me- 
thodism. Mr. Black had been for 
some weeks in a state of suffering 
and alarm, 


“ When an old Methodist after praying 
with him said, ‘ I think you will get the 
blessing before morning.’ Two hours after, 
while I was singing a hymn, it pleased God 
to reveal his Son in my heart. Since that 
time I have had many blessed days, and 
many happy nights.’ On Sunday night 
after my brother Dicky and I were gone 
to bed, I asked him, can you believe? 
He answered. No. I exhorted him to 
wrestle hard with God, and got up to pray 
with him ; but he was unbelieving still, so 
1 went to sleep again. Yet not being sa- 
tisfied, after talking largely to him, I got 
up again, and began praying for him, be- 
ing fully persuaded that God would set his 
soul at liberty. And so he did, he par- 
doned all his sins, and bade him, go in 
peace. It being now between twelve and 
one, I waked my brothers John ané@ Tho- 
mas, and told them the glad tidings. They 
got up: we went to prayer, and when we 


rose up, Tommy declared, God has blotted 
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out all my sins: I thet went tomy fatlier - 
and mother, (who were both seeking ’sal- 
vation) and told them the joyful news. ‘My 
father said, Willy pray for us; I did; atid 
it was not long before his soul was set at 
liberty. The next morning it pleased him 
to shew my sister Sally his patdoning love. 
A neighbour's son was also converted by 
the same means; and these are a few of the 
wonderfal works which were taking place 
among the inhabitants in general.” 


It must be remembered however, 
that these descriptions occur mu¢h 
less frequently in the latér than’'in 
the earlier Journals ; that Wesley 
acknowledges, as Mr. Southey has 
observed, that he did not find the 
doctrine of justification by faith 
very profitable to an unawakened 
congregation ; and that he preferred 
addressing them upon. plainer sttb- 


jects, death and judgment. In his 


Journal, extending from 1755 to 
1758, there is the following expla- 
nation of the increase and decrease 
of his disciples, and on the whole it 
is the most rational of any that we 
have discovered. 


“ At first curiosity brings many hearers: 
at the same time God draws many by his 
preventing grace to hear his word, and 
comforts them in hearing. One then tells 
another. By this means, on the one hand, 
curiosity spreads and increases, and on the 
other, drawings of God’s Spirit touch more 
hearts, and many of tliem more power- 
fully than before. He now offers grace te 
all that hear, most of whom are in some 
measure affected, and more or Jéss. moved 
with approbation of what they hear, de- 
sire to please God, and feel good will 
towards his messenger. These principles 
variously combined and increasing, raise 
the work to its highest point. But it can- 
not stand here: for in the nature of things 
curiosity must soon decline. Again, the 
drawings of God are not followed, and 
thereby the Spirit of God is grieved. The 
consequence is, he strives with this, and 
this man no more, and so:his drawings end. 
Add to this in the process of the work, it 
must be that offences willcome. Some of 
the hearers, if not preachers also, will act 
contrary to their profession. Either their 
follies or faults will be told from one to 
another, and lose nothing in the telling. 
When by this means all who do not sav- 
ingly believe have quenched the Spirit of 
God, the little flock goes on from faith to 
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faith ; the rest sleep on and take their rest. 
And thus the number of hearers in every 
place may be expected first to increase 
and then to decrease.” 


Why did not Wesley reflect upon 
this plain and scriptural statement, 
when he was penning those extrava- 
gant tales of sudden conversion, 
which disgrace his Journal in the 
eyes of reason at least, as much as 
they elevate it in the eyes of folly 
and fanaticism ? 

Sudden conversions however were 
for many years the pride and boast 
of methodism; and so in fact they 
still continue wherever methodism 
thrives. Wesley's doctrine of the 
New Birth was the principle upon 
which these conversions were ex- 
plained, and this circumstance may 
alone suffice to prove that there was 
a great difference between his tenets 
and those of the Church of Eng- 
land. At times indeed he talked of 
finding his New Birth in the Homi- 
lies, where Regeneration and Bap- 
tism are used as synonymous terms ; 
at other times he was much inclined 
to'claim the doctrine as a new dis- 
covery; and he probably was the 
first who without any leaning to Cal- 
vinistic Predestination, proclaimed 
the New Birth as the key-stone of a 
system. The Puritans, though they 
held the doctrine, did not often 

lace it in so conspicuous a station. 

heir acquaintance with scholastic 
divinity, and with the writings of 
the fathers, made them somewhat 
tender in denying baptismal Rege- 
neration. In the objections to the 
Liturgy which were drawn up at the 
Savoy conference, the following ex- 
ception is made to the prayer after 
baptism*. ‘* We cannot in faith 
say that every child that is baptised 
is regenerated with God’s Holy Spi- 
rit; at least it is a disputable point, 
and therefore we desire that it may 
be otherwise expressed.” The same 
want of decision may be observed 





* The History of Non-Conformity, 
P- 173. See also p. 500-6, 
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in the assembly's confession‘of faith 
and catechisms; both of which 
speak of Baptism, in terms from 
which modern Calvinists abstain. It 
will be observed also by those who 
consult these documents, that in 
Puritanical conversions the great 
stress was laid upon “ Effectual 
Calling ;” which grace, when stripped 
of its Calvinistic attire, is perhaps 
not very different from Wesley’s New 
Birth ; at all events they are much 
more akin to one another, than 
either of them is to the doctrine of 
the Church. Even without limiting 
the term Regeneration as it has been 
limited by Waterland, allowing that 
it is occasionally used in a looser 
and less accurate sense, still where 
could Wesley pretend to find Church 
authority for maintaining that his 
New Birth was the corner-stone of 
Christianity? The only authorities 
which he has quoted, and the only 
arguments which be has urged are 
those on which Mr, Southey has 
passed so well merited a sentence. 
The doctrine is a Calvinistic one, 
and from the Calvinists Wesley took 
it; but he tore it up by the roots, 
and thrust it forcibly into his vine- 
yard: and while cuttings from it 
have been cultivated in all corners 
of the land, the soil is generally 
uncongenial, the plants do not thrive, 
and their neighbours seem to won- 
der how they ever got there. In 
Calvinism there is a system, in Qua- 
kerism there is a system, in Soci- 
nianism there is a system, and if we 
grant their advocates a few leading 
propositions, the parts will be found 
to hang well enough together. But 
in Wesleyan Methodism, and all its 
derivatives, we have perplexity and 
contradiction at every step; and a 
celebrated advocate of the system 
has just vindicated these deformities 
by saying that he finds them in the 
Bible!! 

The twin doctrine to the New 
Birth was that of Justification by 
faith. And having observed that 
Wesley used the word as synonymous 
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with pardon, Mr. Southey gives a 
correct view of his peculiar notions 
respecting it. 


“ Without faith, a man cannot be justi- 
fied, even though he should have every 
thing else ; with faith, he cannot but be jus- 
tified, though every thing else should be 
wanting. This justifying faith implies not 
only the personal revelation, the inward 
evidence of Christianity, but likewise a 
sure and firm confidence in the individual 
believer that Christ died for fis sins, 
loved him, and gave his life for him. And 
at what time soever a sinner thus believes, 
God justifieth him. Repentance, indeed, 
nuist have been given him before; but that 
repentance was neither more nor less than 
a deep sense of the want of all good, and 
the presence of all evil; and whatever 
good he hath or doth from that hour when 
he first believes in God through Christ, 
faith does not find, bat bring. Both re- 
pentance, and fruits meet for repentance, 
are in some degree necessary to justifica- 
tion; but they are not necessary in the 
same sense with faith, nor in the same de- 
gree. Not in the same degree, for these 
fruits are only necessary conditionally, if 
there be time and opportunity for them. 
Not in the same sense ; for repentance 
and its fruits are only remote?y necessary— 
necessary in order to faith; whereas faith 
is immediately and directly necessary to 
justification. In like manner, faith is the 
only condition of sanctification. Every 
one that believes is sanctified, whatever 
else he has, or has not. In other words, 
no man can be sanctified till he believes ; 
every man when he believes is sanctified. 

“ Here Wesley came upon perilous 
ground.—We must be holy in heart and 
life, before we can be conscious that we 
are so. But we must love God before we 
can be holy at all. We cannot love Him 
till we know that He loves us ; and this we 
cannot know till his Spirit witnesses it to 
our spirit. ‘The testimony of the Spirit of 
God must therefore, he argued, in the 
very nature of things, be antecedent to 
the testimony of our own spirit. But he 
perceived that many had mistaken the 
voice of their own imagination for this 
witness of the Spirit, and presumed that 
they were children of God, while they 
were doing the works of the Devil. And 


he was not surprised that many sensible 
men, seeing the effects of this delusion, 
should lean toward another extreme, and 
question whether the witness of the Spirit, 
whereof the apostle speaks, is the privi- 
lege of ordinary Christians, and not rather 
one of those extraordinary gifts, which 
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they suppose belonged only to the apostle’s 
age. Yet, when he asks, ‘ How may one, 
who has the real witness in himself, dis- 
tinguish it from presumption?’ he evades 
the difficulty, and offers a declamatory 
reply, ‘ How, I pray, do you distinguish 
day from night? How do you distinguish 
light from darkness? or the light of a star, 
or of a glimmering taper, from the light 
of the noon-day sun?’ This is the ready 
answer of every one who has been crazed 
by enthusiasm. But Wesley regarded the 
doctrine as one of the glories of his peo- 
ple, as one grand part of the testimony 
which God, he said, had given them to 
bear to all mankind. It was by this pecu- 
liar blessing upon them, confirmed by the 
experience of his children, that this great 
evangelical truth, he averred, had been 
recovered, which had been for many years 
well nigh lost and forgotten.” Vol. II. 
p- 179. 


But not only was Wesley’s doc- 
trine concerning Justification peril- 
ous; but it was also inconsistents 
He had stated shortly after his con- 
version, that 


“ The most destructive of all those 
errors which Rome, the mother of abomi- 
nations had brought forth, (compared to 
which transubstantiation and a hundred 
more are trifles light as air) is that we are 
justified by our works, or to express the 
same thing a little more decently by faith 
and works. Now doI preach this? I did 
for ten years; I was fundamentally a Pa- 
pist and knew it not.” Vol. I. p. 288. 


And a little before he had de- 
clared that preaching justification 
by faith alone, allowing no meri- 
torious cause of justification, but 
the death and righteousness of 
Christ; and no conditional or in- 
strumental cause but faith is over- 
turning popery from the founda 
tion. As the Church of England 
plainly teaches conditional justi- 
fication, she, and her faithful mi- 
nisters are here condemned for Po- 
pery by Wesley, just as Laud was 
condemned for Popery by Prynne 
and the Puritans. The constant and 
the damning charge against the 
Archbishop was Popery; the proof 
was his Arminianism, and his con. 
ditional justification, So much for 
the orthodoxy of Wesley's doctrine ; 
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now for its consistency, In 1771 
Calvinism was gaining ground among 
his flock, and Mr. Southey furnishes 
us with the following extract from 
the minutes of conference of that 
year. 


*«¢ Take heed to your doctrine! we 
have leaned too much toward Calvinism. 
4, With regard to man’s faithfulness; our 
Lord himself taught us to use the expres- 
sion, and we ought never to be ashamed 
of it,” 2. With regard to working for life: 
this also our Lord has expressly com- 
manded us, Labour, igyalec Ss, literally, 
work for the meat that endureth to ever- 
lasting life. 3, We have received it as a 
maxim, that a man is to do nothing in 
order to justification. Nothing can be 
more false, Whoever desires to find favour 
with God, should cease from evil, and 
learn to dowell. Whoever repents, should 
do works meet for repentance. And if 
this is not in order to find favour, what 
does he do them for? Is not this salvation 
by works? Not by the merit of works, 
but by works as a condition, What liave 
we then been disputing about for these 
thirty years? I am afraid about words. 
As to merit itself, of which we have been 
so dreadfully afraid, we are rewarded ae- 
cording to our works, yea, because of our 
works, How does this differ from fur the 
sake of our works! And how differs this 
from secundum merita operum, as our 
works deserve? Can you split this hair? 
I doubt I cannot.—Does not talking of a 
justified or sanctified state tend to mislead 
men? almost naturally leading them to 
trust in what was done in one moment; 
whereas we are every hour, and every 
moment, pleasing or displeasing to God, 
according to our works ; according to the 
whole our inward tempers, and our 
outward behaviour.” Vol. II. p. 366. 


This language, says Mr. Southey, 
shocked the high flying Calvinists ; 
and he might have added that it was 
plainly inconsistent with Wesley’s 
ordinary tenets. It was limited 
at a. subsequent Conference, out 
of deference to the aforesaid 
high-flyers; and the doctrine of 
justification by works having been 
pronounced perilous and abomi- 
nable, it was added, that “ our 
works have no part in meriting or 
purchasing our justification either 
in-whole or in part.” Nor did the 
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system, which wore so different 
countenance at different seasons, at- 
tain at any one time toa set of har- 
monized and well matched features. 
The justification described by Mr. 
Southey in our first extract upon that 
subject, was unquestionably the reak 
object of Wesley’s love. He learned 
it from the Moravians at an early 
period of his life; and he never sin- 
cerely laid it aside. Having asked, 
p- 178, why all men have not saving 
faith? he answers, ‘* because no man 
is able to work it in himself; it isa gift 
of Omnipotence.” In one sense this 
is Calvinism. In the next page we 
are told, that “‘ to all who see and feel 
and own their wants, and their utter 
inability to remove them, God freely 
gives faith, for the sake of him, ‘ in 
whom he is always well pleased,’” 
This is Arminianism ; and whenever 
a Calvinist uses such words as these, 
he is guilty mtentionally or uninten- 
tionally of mental reservation and 
deceit. Wesley, on this subject, 
was unquestionably sincere ; but he 
was self-cortradictory to the most 
marvellous extent; and while he 
published the most impassioned and 
cogent arguments against Predesti- 
nation, he maintained an Assurance 
of Salvation, which could have no 
other solid ground. This opinion 
however, like many others, he ex- 
plained away upon fit. occasions. 
But to proceed ; 


“ The doctrine of Perfection is not 
less perilous, sure as the. expression was 
to be mistaken by the ignorant people to 
whom his discourses were addressed, This, 
too, was a doctrine which he had preached 
with inconsiderate ardour at the com- 
mencement of his career; and which, as 
he grew older, cooler, and wiser, he mo- 
dified and softened down, so as almost to 
explain it away. He defined it to be.a 
constant communion with God, which fills 
the heart with humble love ; and to this he 
insisted, that every believer might attain, 
Yet, he admitted, that it did not includea 
power never to think an useless thought, 
nor speak an useless word. Such a per- 
fection is inconsistent with a corruptible 
body, which makes it impossible always 
to think right: if, therefore, Christian per- 
fection implies this, he admitted that we 
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must not expect it till after death:—to 
one of his female disciples, who seems to 
have written to him under a desponding 
sense of her own imperfection, he replied 
in these terms :—‘ I want you,’ he added, 
* to be all love. ‘This is the perfection I 
believe and teach ; ‘and this perfection is 
consistent with a thousand nervous dis- 
orders, which that high-strained perfection 
isnot. Indeed my judgment is, that (in 
this case particularly )to overdo is to undo ; 
and that to set perfection too high, is the 
most effectual way of driving it out of the 
world.’ In like manner he justified the 
word to Bishop Gibson, by explaining it 
to mean Jess than it expressed; so that the 
bishop replied to him,‘ Why, Mr. Wesley, 
if this is. what you mean by perfection, 
who can be against it?” Vol. IL. p, 18%. 
“* Wesley was not blind to the tendency 
of these doctrines. ‘ The true gospel,’ 
said he, * touches the very edge both of 
Calvinism and Antinomianism, so that 
nothing but the mighty power of God can 
prevent our sliding either into the one or 
the other.’ Many of his associates and 
followers fell into both. He always de- 
clared himself clearly and strongly against 
both ; though at the expence of some in- 
consistency, when he preached of a sanc- 
tification which left tle subject liable to 
sin, of an assurance which was not as- 
sured, and of an imperfect perfection. 
But his real opinion could not be mistaken; 
and few men have combated these pesti- 
lent errors with more earnestness or. more 
success. He never willingly engaged in 
those subtle and unprofitable discussions 
which have occasioned so much discussion 
in the Christian world; but upon those 
points in which speculation is allowable, 
and error harmless, he freely indulged his 
imagination,” Vol, II. p. 184. 


From the sentiments contained in 
the last paragraph, we are, as may 
be supposed, compelled to dis- 
sent. Wesley’s real opinion could 
be, and was mistaken, not merely 
by the enthusiastic, the ignorant, 
and the rash, but by well-informed 
and considerate men. He left his 
first love, the Church and the doc- 
trine in which he was born, and 
into which he had been introduced 
by @ father, and a mother, and a 
brother, equally eminent for their 

iety, their learning, and their 
jadgment; and he ventured upon 
the perilous task of seeking a new 
creed for himself. He succeeded at 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 21, 
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last in putting together a system, in 
which the gold, the iron, and the 
clay were to be seen in monstrous 
alliance, and he called upon his 
countrymen to fall down and wor- 
ship the image which he had set up. 
The tone in which he called was, 
without doubt, impressive. There 
are hortatory passages to be found 
in his sermons, which would reflect 
no discredit upon Demosthenes him- 
self. The sense is condensed, the 
style perspicuous, the imagery cor- 
rect, and the heart of the hearer 
must rebound at every blow. All 
the sophistry and self-deception of 
sin is unravelled; and the sinner is 
exposed to his own sight in the 
shame and the nakedness of his 
guilt. This is the real excellence 
of Wesley's writings ; and we hardly 
think, that Mr. Southey has pointed 
it out with sufficient clearness, But 
he has erred upon the other side, 
when he speaks of Wesley’s doc- 
trines. For the doctrines them- 
selves, and the sermons that unfold 
them, are vague, illusory, and in- 
consistent. With the single excep- 
tion of the tracts against Predestina- 
tion, we know of no one subject that 
was controverted between Wesley 
and his opponents, which he can be 
said to have handled in a satisfac- 
tory manner. He pressed an ad- 
vantage, whenever he gained one, 
with great acuteness and force. 
What we may call his declamatory 
logic was admirable ; but in deeper 
re@Zonings he was continually if 
not intentionally perplexed; he 
either did not think clearly him- 
self, or else he had no wish that his 
readers should do so. 

With respect to the doctrine of 
Perfection, and the degree in which 
he ultimately abandoned it; he 
called it, in 1771, as Mr. Southey 
admits, ‘‘ the Methodist testimony, 
the peculiar doctrine committed to 
their trust,” and urges believers to 
go on to perfection, and to expect 
it every moment. Mr. Southey adds, 
that there can be no excuse for his 
persisting in this language after 
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his enthusiasm had abated; since 
ali that he intended to convey by 
the obuoxious term, might have been 
expressed without offending the ju- 
dicious, or deluding the ignorant 
and indiscreet. But let it be re- 
membered that Hampson, in his en- 
tertaining and impartial Memoirs of 
Wesley, declares, that to the last 
there was no passage to his heart so 
certain a3 a zeal for the Methodist 
testimony, Perfection; and let us 
remember also, that Wesley, in the 
celebrated conversation with Gib- 
son, denied or explained away opi- 
nions that he unquestionably held 
and taught. 

The sentiments of distinguished 
men are always interesting; and 
Wesley’s sentiments, upon almost 
every subject, are freely scattered 
through his Journals, Mr. Southey 
has collected several of them, but 
we fiave not room to notice them 
distinctly. The most creditable is 
the charity with which, in his cooler 
moments, he spoke of all sincere 
Christians ; a charity which is not 
to be found in many of his formal 
declarations. The most singular, 
pernaps is his contempt for the 

ewtonian philosophy, of which he 
speaks in one of his Journals, in a 
very ‘slighting manner. That he 
should have disliked and underva- 
lued Locke is far more natural and 
intelligible. 

We must now take a short view of 
the Methodistic discipline. “The 
question was asked at one of the 
Conferences, what was the power 
which Wesley exercised over all the 
Methodists in Great Britain and 
Ireland.” He answered in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


“ A few persons, at the beginning, 
came to him in London, and desired him 
to advise and pray with them ; others did 
the same in various parts of the kingdom, 
and they increasedevery wliere. ‘ The 
desire,’ said he, ‘ was on their part, not 
on mine: my desire was to live and die in 
retirement ; but IE did not see that I could 
refuse them my help, and be guiltless be- 
fore God, Here commenced my power ; 
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namely, a power to appoint when, where, 
and how they should meet; and to remove 
those whose life shewed that they had no 
Cesire to flee from the wrath to come, 
And this power remained the same, whe- 
ther the people meeting together were 
twelve, twelve hundred, or twelve thou- 
sand.’ Ina short time some of tliese per- 
sons said they would not sit under him for 
nothing, but would subscribe quarterly. 
He made answer, that, he would have no- 
thing, because he wanted nothing ; for his 
fellowship supplied bim with all, and 
more than all he wanted. But they re- 
presented that money was wanted to pay 
for the lease of the Foundry, and for put- 
ting it in repair, Upon that ground he 
suffered them to subscribe. ‘ Then I 
asked,’ said he, * who will take the trou- 
ble of receiving this money, and paying it 
where it is needful? One said, I will do 
it, and keep the account for you: so here 
was the first steward. Afterwards I de- 
sired one or two more to help me as stew- 
ards; and, in process of time a greater 
number. Let it be remarked, it was I 
myself, not the people who chose the 
stewards, and appointed to each the dis- 
tinct work wherein he was to help me as 
long as I chose.’ The same prescription 
he pleaded with regard to bis authority 
over the lay-preachers. The first of these 
offered to serve him as sons, as he should 
think proper to direct. ‘ Observe,” said 
he, ‘ these likewise desired me, not I 
them. And here commenced my power to 
appoint each of these, when, where, and 
how to labour; that is, while he chose to 
continue with me; for each had a power to 
go away when he pleased, as I had also to 
go away from them, or any of them, if I 
saw sufficient cause. The case ‘continued 
the same when the number of preachers 
increased, I had just the same power still 
to appoint when, and where, and how each 
should help me; and to tell any, if IL saw 
canse, ‘ I do not desire your help any 
longer.’ On these terms, and no ether, 
we joined at first; on these we continue 
joined, They do me no favour in being 
directed by me. It is true my reward is 
with the Lord; but at present I have 
nothing from it but trouble and care, ‘and 
often a burden I scarce know how to 
bear,’” Vol. IT. p. 198. 


Wesley called his preachers. by 
the name of helpers, and designated 


as assistants those among them who, 


for the duties which they discharge, 
have since been denominated saper- 


intendants, He divided the’ king- 
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dom into circuits, of which in 1791, 
the year of his death, there were 
seventy-two in England, three im 
Wales, seven in Scotland, and 
twenty-eight in Ireland. Each cir- 
cuit was provided with a certain 
number of preachers, which varied 
according to its extent; and it was 
the office of the superintendant to 
admit or expel members, take lists 
of the Society at Easter, hold quar- 
terly meetings, visit the classes quar- 
terly, keep watch-nights and love- 
feasts, and superintend and regu- 
late the whole business of the cir- 
cuit. The preachers were selected 
by Wesley himself. Having first 
been examined as to their theological 
knowledge, having exhibited their 
gifts ofutterance by preaching before 
him, and having related the conver- 
sions in which they had already been 
instrumental, they were admitted, if 
he thought fit, on probation, and in- 
structed to put themselves under the 
controul of the superintendant, un- 
til such time as they should be re- 
ceived into full communion, and 
have their stations appoiated by the 
Conference. It is curious enough, 
as Mr. Southey has observed, that 
Wesley, who set so bad an example 
of obedience, exacted it from his 
followers as rigidly as the founder of 
a monastic order. 


“ The course of life which was pre- 
scribed for the preachers left them little 
opportunity for the enjoyment of domestic 
life. Home could searcely be regarded as 
a resting-place by men who were never 
allowed to be at rest. Wesley insisted 
upon a frequent and regular change of 
preachers, because he well knew that the 
attention of the people was always excited 
by @ vew performer in the pulpit. ‘ I 
know,’ said he, ‘ were Eto preach one 
whole year in one place, [I should preach 
both myself and my congregation asleep. 
Nor can I believe it was ever the will of 
the Lord that any congregation should 
have, one teacher only. We have found, 
by long and constant experience, that a 
frequent change of teachers is best. This 


‘ preacher bas one talent, that another.. No 


one» whom 1 ever yet knew has all the 
talents which are ueedful for beginning, 


_ eontinuing, and perfecting the work of ' 
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grace in a whole congregation.’ The m- 
stitutions of the Jesuits allowed am itine- 
rant father of the company to remain 
three months in a place, unless any other 
term were specified in his instructions: 
but Wesley went farther, and thonght it 
injurious both to the preacher and people, 
if one of his itinerants should stay six or 
eight weeks together in one place. . ¢ Nei- 
ther,’ said he, ‘ can he find matter. fér 
preaching every morning aud evening ; nor 
will the people come to hear him. Hence 
he grows cold by lying in bed, and so do 


‘the people; whereas, if he meyer stays 


more than a fortnight together in one 
place, he may find matter enongh, and the 
people will gladly hear him.’ These fre- 
quent changes were so gratifying to the 
people, that the trustees of a meeting- 
house once expressed an apprehension lest 
the Conference should impose one preacher 
on them for many years; and, to gttard 
against this, a provision was inserted in 
the deed, that ‘ the same preacher should 
not be sent, ordinarily, above ouce, never 
above two years together,’ There aay, 
perhaps, have been another motive .in 
Wesley’s mind: a preacher, who found 
himself comfortably settled, with a con- 
gregation to whom he had made bimself 
agreeable, ntight be induced to take root 
there, throw off his dependence npon the 
connexion, and set up a meeting of his 
own. Instances of such defection were 
not wanting, and the frequent change* of 
preachers was the likeliest means of pre- 
venting them.” Yol, II. p. 207. 


The itinerant was not commonly 
admitted until he had been exer- 
cised as a local preacher ; and many 
persons remained in this humble 
station, which neither took them 
from their families, nor interfered 
with their business. They were se- 
lected and directed by the superin- 
tendant and the itinerants, and were 
of the greatest service in keeping 
up Methodism over the country: 

The next in rank to the local 
preacher was:the class leader, who 
was also appointed by the superin- 
tendant, and whose duty it was to 
meet his class regularly, question 





* “ © The people,’ says Mr. Crowther, 
* ought to get great good from the constant 
change of the preachers; for, to the 
preachers, it is productive of many in- 
conveniences and painful exercises.’” 
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them as to their spiritual state, and 
exhort or reprove as. the case might 
require. He reported upon the 
state and conduct of each member 
to the preacher; and the class 
ticket, which was the badge of 
membership, being given out every 
quarter, a regular census was easily 
kept. The Jeaders. were also tax- 
gatherers, and paid the contributions 
to the local steward, by whom they 
were handed over to the stewards of 
the circuit. The class originally 
consisted of twelve persons; and 
as a system of inspection and a 
system of finance it is undoubtedly 
entitled to great praise. 

The other subdivisions of the Me- 
thodists were called bands, and select 
bands. In the former, the men and 
the women, and the married and the 
single, met separately, at least once a 
week, for the purpose of confessing 
toeach other. They engaged to de- 
clare the true state of their souls, 
the faults they had committed in 
thought, word, and deed, and the 
temptations they had felt during the 
week, Did Samuel Wesley speak 
unadvisedly when he said, that these 
societies were sufficient to dissolve 
all other secieties but themselves ? 
The select bands consisted of per- 
sons, who were earnestly athirst for 
the full, image of God, or, as Mr. 
Southey happily expresses it, the 
adepts of Methodism, who were not 
ashamed to take their < egree as 
perfect, Wesley, at one time, was 
highly delighted with these select 
societies, but they do not appear to 
haye been generally continued, 

It,is diffcalt to speak with pre- 
cision. of their various meetings for 
religious. purposes. The itinerants 
were directed to preach every morn- 
ing at five 9 ‘clock, if twenty “meee 
could be collected; and the limit to 
which, their eloquence was. sub- 
mitted, was an injunction not to 
spark peers than twice on a week- 

or three times on the Sabbath. 
re it was Wesley's wish, as has 
been stated formerly, that the meet- 
ings on Sundays should be fixed so 
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as not to interfere with the service 
of the Church. The weekly class- 
meeting was indispensable; others 
varied with circumstances, There 
were two celebrated festivals, watch- 
nights and love-feasts; the former 
was held once a month, near the 
time of the full moon. The night 
was spent in preaching, praying, 
and psalm-singing ; and while the 
converts to his doctrine retained the 
freshness of their first impression, 
the custom served to keep up the 
feeling to the proper pitch ; and if 
any one, almost a Methodist, at- 
tended the meeting, his conversion 
was generally completed. The love- 
feasts occurred three times a quar- 
ter; one for men, a second fur wo- 
men, and a third for both together. 
The members assembled, that they 
might eat bread as the ancient 
Christians did, with gladness and 
singleness of heart. The food was 
a little plain cake and water. The 
travelling preacher presides, and 
any one who chooses may speak. 
The time is chiefly spent in relating 
what they call their Christian expe- 
rience, 

Mr. Southey’s comments upon 
those nocturnal assemblies are un- 
answerable ; but the objections are 
so obvious, that we need not repeat 
them. Wesley, in his defence, had 
recourse to the old argument: “ if 
I can probably conjecture, that by 
the novelty of this ancient custom, 
or by any other indifferent cireum- 
stances, it is in my power to save 
a soul from death, and hide a mul- 
titidé of sins, am I clear before 
God, if I do ‘not?” The samé 
logic had previously defended field- 
preaching and lay-preaching; it 
will defend any other course that 4 
sectary chooses to pursue, and is 
worthy of a Puritan or a Jesuit. 

The chapels were generally built 
by subscription ; and the property 
was vested not in trustees, but in 
Mr. Wesley and the Conference. 
The latter consisted of’ an hundred 
members, and vacancies ‘were to 
be filled up (after Wesley's death) 
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at the discretion of the survivors. 
He did not permit any backs to be 
made for the seats in his chapels, 
and the men and the women set 
apart. The former regulation has 
certainly fallen into disuse, and we 
believe that the latter is also obso- 
lete. Great attention was paid to 
the singing. Charles Wesley’s Hymns 
were exclusively used ; and the vo- 
lume has thus acquired a degree of 
reputation, which no other circum- 
stances could have bestowed upon 
it. The preachers are not permitted 
to use any other hymns, but great 
latitude is allowed them in many re- 
spects. They undertake to preach 
conformably to the sermons of John 
Wesley, and to his notes upon the 
New Testament; and this is the 
only test to which they are nomi- 
nally bound. They may use the 
Liturgy if they please, or an abridg- 
ment of it published by Wesley ; or 
they may substitute an extemporary 
service ; the latter has long been the 
prevailing practice. Wesley strongly 
recommended them not to trespass 
too far upon the patience of their 
hearers; and when he officiated, the 
service generally concluded within 
the hour. 

There are many other parts of his 
regulations and advice, from which 
the readers of Mr. Southey’s vo. 
lumes will derive instruction and 
amusement, The preachers were 
enjoined on no account to bawl or 
scream; a rigid attention was re- 
commended to decorum, to clean- 
liness, and even to neatness; and 
there is a letter of advice on this 
subject to one of the preachers in 
Ireland, which may be regarded as 
a curious historical document, since 
it acquaints us with many particu- 
lars respecting the internal state of 
that country. 

A few pee before his final se- 
aration from the Calvinists, Wesley 
ad conceived a plan for enlarging 

and consolidating his Society. He 
proposed that Evangelical Ministers 
of all descriptions should form a 
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league, and each help the other on 
his work. The disputed doctrines of 
Predestination on one hand, and 
Perfection on the other, were not to 
be introduced; and a free inter- 
change of pulpits and preachers was 
to take place. This scheme com- 
pletely failed. Its success would 
have been of the greatest import- 
ance to Wesley; for the majority 
of the Methodistical Clergy adhered 
to Whitfield and Lady Huntingdon. 
Many of them owed their orders to 
her Ladyship’s influence; and’ there 
was never much cordiality between 
her preachers and Wesley. Owing 
to these circumstances, he was ob- 
liged to give more and more im- 
portance to his lay-preachers; and 
the little that he ultimately withheld 
from them was a cause of heart- 
burning and strife. Charles Wesley 
never entered heartily into this part 
of the system ; and he was rewarded 
by the dislike of a large body of iti- 
nerants. Some of them pretended 
to obtain orders from a Greek Bi- 
shop, who happened to be in Lon- 
don; and Wesley shewed several 
symptoms of seeking for consecra- 
tion at the same hands. The Greek 
Prelate could produce no better 
proof of his real character than the 
Syrian Archbishop, who visited us 
two years ago; and the pretensions 
of both are not a little equivocal. 
Wesley saw this in time; ‘and 
refused to acknowledge his newly 
ordained Ministers. Bat for the 
Americans, and even for the Scotch, 
he actually thought himself qualified 
to play the part of a Bishop ; afd 
gravely appealed to his principles 
of Church-government, unity, and 
schism, to prove, that this was tio 
infraction of his duty to the Church 
of England. He would have done 
better to rely,’ as heretofore, upon 
the argument for watch-nights and 
love-feasts, or have said at once, 
that an English Priest was quite of 
sufficient importance to be an Ame- 
rican Bishop. There is a charlatan 
air about the whole contrivance, 
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which is unworthy of Wesley, even 
in his most jesuitical moments. 
Another singular branch of the 
Methodistic system, was the school 
at Kingswood, near Bristol, This 
lace had been the scene of the ear- 
Rest field-preaching ; it was sur- 
rounded by collieries ; and the col- 
liers at one moment were ignorant 
and brutal, and in the next, in all 
the agonies of regeneration. Many 
of them, we presume, were really 
improved by Methodism; although 
the Journals do not shew that the 
amendment was permanent, Ne- 
vertheless, the place became well 
known to Wesley and his friends ; 
and ‘as there was great want of an 
asylum for the children of the itine- 
fants, Wesley resolved to prepare 
one, and selected Kingswood for 
the scite. The school was built by 
the charity of a few wealthy dis- 
ciples ; and a system of the strictest 
description was adopted and put in 
practice. But a school required 
continual superintendance and care, 
and Kingswood gave poor Wesley 
as much trouble as ten circuits. In 
the Journal for Sept, 1781, he says, 
** Surely Satan has a peculiar spite 
at this school | What trouble has it 
cost me for above these thirty years ! 
I can plan; but who will execute ! 
1 know not; God help me!” The 
following extract will explain the 
greater part of his difficulties : 

“ Looking upon himself, however, as 
thé vicegerent, the complacency with 
which he regarded the design, made 
amends to him for the frequent disappoint- 
ment of his hopes. ‘ Every man of sense,’ 
he said, ‘ who read the rules, might con- 
elude that a school so conducted by men 
of piéty and understanding would exceed 
aby Other school or academy in Great Bri- 
‘tain’ Or'Frefand,’ And bis amazing credu- 
‘lity whenever @ work of grace was an- 
noanced among the boys, was proof 
against repeated experience, as well as 
common sense. ‘The boys were taken to 
/ See a corpse one day, and, while the im- 
pression was fresh upon them, they were 
lectured upon the occasion, and made to 
join-in a hymn upon death. Some of them 
being very much affected, they were told 
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that those who were resolved to serve God 
miglit go and pray together; and, accord- 
ingly, fifteen of them went, and, in Wes- 
ley’s language, ‘ continued wrestling with 
God, with strong cries and tears,’ till their 
bed-time. Wesley happened to be npon 
the spot. The excitement was kept up day 
after day, by what he calls ‘ strong ex- 
hortations,’ and many gave in their names 
to him, being resolved, they said, to serve 
God. It was a wonder that the boys were 
not driven mad by the conduct of their 
instructors. These insane persons urged 
them never to rest till they had obtained a 
clear sense of the pardoning love of God. 
This advice they gave them severally, as 
well as collectively ; and some of the poor 
children actually agreed that they would 
not sleep ti/l. God revealed himself to 
them, and they had found peace. The 
scene which ensued was worthy of Bed- 
lam, and might fairly have entitled ‘the 
promoters to a place there. One of the 
masters, finding that they had risen from 
bed, and were hard at prayer, some-halt- 
dressed and some almost naked, went and 
prayed and sung with them, and then or- 
dered them to bed. It was impossible 
that they could sleep in such a state of 
delirium ; they rose again, and wentsto the 
same work; and being again ordered to 
bed, again stole ont, one after another, 
till, when it was near midnight, they»were 
all at prayer again. The maids caught the 
madness, and were upon their knees with 
the children. This continued all night; 
and maids and boys went on raving and 
praying through the next day, till, one 
after another, they every one fancied at 
last, that they felt their justification! ‘ In 
the evening all the maids, and many of the 
boys, not having been used to so long and 
violent speaking, (for this had lasted from 
Tuesday till Saturday!) were worn out as 
to bodily strength, and so hoarse, that they 
were scarce able to speak.’> But it was 
added that they were ‘ strong in the Spirit, 
fall of love, and of joy and peace im-be- 
lieving.’ Most of them were admitted to 
the Lord’s Supper the next day, for the 
first time : and Wesley inserted the whole 
monstrous account, with all its details, in 
his Journal ; and, in a letter written at the 
time, affirms that God had sent a shower 
of grace upon the children! ‘ Thirteen,’ 
he says,‘ found peace with God; >and 
four or five of them were some. of the 
smallest there, not above seven ar eight 
years old!’ Twelve months afterwa 
there is this notable entry in lis Jourmal : 
* T spent an hour among our children ‘at 
Kingswood, It is strange? “How fobg 
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shall we be constrained te weave Pene- 
lope’s web? + What is become of the won- 
derful work of grace which God wrought 
in them last September? It is gone! It 
is lost! It is vanished away! There is 
scarce any trace of it remaining!—Then 
we mast begin again; and in due time we 
shall reap, if we faint not,’ On this sub- 
ject he was incapable of deriving instruc- 
tion from experience.” Vol. IT. p. 508. 
We have thus gone over the prin- 
cipal points in the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of Wesley; but we cannot 
bring this long article to a close, 
without offering a few remarks upon 
the general efiects of Methodism : 
and to do this it will be necessary 
to turn back to a very important 
chapter in Mr. Southey’s first vo- 
lume, which may hitherto appear to 
have been treated with undeserved 
neglect. It contains a rapid, but 
masterly sketch of the history of re- 
ligion, and morals in England from 
the first preaching of Christianity to 
the first preaching of Methodism. 
The achievements and the corrup- 
tions of Popery are enumerated ; 
the imperfect, unfinished state in 
which the Reformation was left, is 
explained and lamented; and the 
very unfavourable condition in which 
Christianity was found at the ac. 
cession of the House of Hanover, 
is rightly represented as the joint 
product of puritan fanaticism, of 
French impiety and profligacy, of 
the mutual persecution of Con- 
formists and Nonconformists, and of 
the total subversion of ecclesiastical 
discipline. The poverty of the in- 
ferior Clergy and the want of coope- 
ration and mutual encouragement ; 
the deficiency in the means of su- 
perintendance, or in the exercise of 
them; the cold and unworthy mo- 
tives, which actuated too many can- 
didates for Holy Orders, and the 
remissness with which their duties 
were consequently discharged, are 
also added to the list of those causes, 
which had ‘produced ignorance and 
dissoluteness. And Mr. Southey 
has succeeded in giving a very com- 
plete enumeration, assigning to 
each calamity its due share in the 
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event. We consider the whole chap- 
ter as highly instructive and im- 
portant, and trust that we may find 
an opportunity of discussing its parts 
in detail, 

The only portion to which we ob- 
ject, is the conclusion which has 
been deduced from the whole, name- 
ly, that Wesley was in great mea- 
sure justified in his most objec- 
tionable actions by the circumstances 
of the time in which he lived. 


“ Three measures then were required 
for completing the Reformation in Eng- 
land: that the condition of the inferior 
clergy should be improved ; that the aum- 
ber of religious instructors should be 
greatly increased ; and that a system’ of 
parochial education should be established 
and vigilantly upheld. These measures 
could only be effected by the legislature. 
A fourth thing was needful,—that the 
clergy should be awakened to an active 
discharge of their duty; and this was not 
within the power of legislation. ‘The for- 
mer objects never fora moment occupied 
Wesley s consideration. He began life with 
ascetic habits and opinions ; with a restless 
spirit, and a fiery heart, Ease and com- 
fort were neither congenial to his disposi- 
tion nor his principles: wealth was not 
necessary for his calling, and it was be- 
neath his thonghts: he could commatid 
not merely respectability without it, bat 
importance. Nor was he long before he 
discovered what St. Francis and his fol- 
lowers and imitators had demonstrated 
long before, that they who profess poverty 
for conscience-sake, and trust for daily 
bread to the religious sympathy which they 
excite, will find it as surely as Elijalr in 
the wilderness, and without a miracle. As 
little did the subject of national education 
engage his mind: his aim was direct, im- 
mediate, palpable utility. . Nor could he 
have effected any thing upon either of 
these great legislative points: the mest 
urgent representations, the most convinc- 
ing arguments, would have been disre- 
garded in that age, for the time was not 
come. The great struggle, between. the 
destructive and conservative priaciples,— 
between good and evil,—had pot yet com- 
menced; and it was mot then foreseen 
that the very foundations of civil society 
would be shaken, because governments 
had neglected their most awful and most 
important duty. But the present conse- 
quences of this neglect were obvious and 
glaring; the rudeness of the peasantry, 
the brutality of the town populace, the 
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prevalence of drunkenness, the growth of 
impiety, the general deadness to religion. 
These might be combated by individual 
exertions, and Wesley felt in himself the 
power and the will both in such plenitade, 
that they appeared to bim a manifestation, 
not to be doubted, of the will of Heaven.” 
Vol. I. p, 333. 

In this, and in several other pas- 
sages, Mr. Southey represents Wes- 
ley as the creature of circumstances, 
and as following the only path which 
could have made him a public bene- 
factor. We dissent, to a certain 
degree, from the first of these pro- 
positions ; and from the second en- 
tively... His system was in one re- 
spect the natural growth of his age ; 
for among free, but ignorant people, 
there was great room for fanaticism ; 
the crop was ripening for harvest, 
and there were no husbandmen to 
gather it. Popery had left gross 
moral and spiritual darkness. The 
true principles of Christianity were 
spreading before the rebellion, but 
they had not accomplished half their 
work. Puritanism, and all its 
branches, encouraged a sour and 
gloomy superstition ; and where this 
had been expelled from the minds 
of the people, it bad been succeeded 
by infidelity and vice. A teacher 
therefore of Wesley’s powers, and 
with Wesley's principles, was sure 
to be well received. The new spirit 
of religious liberty encouraged men 
to become such teachers, and in 
this way it may be thought that 
«« though the Wesleys should never 
have existed, Whitfield would have 

iven birth to Methodism.” P. 154. 
In truth, however, Whitfield’s powers 
did not lie this way. The little that 
he accomplished m the way of so- 
cieties and circuits, was borrowed 
ditectly from Wesley ; and if he had 
nevef satunder that extraordinary 
master, he would probably have 
been no more than a Calvinistic 
preacher of extraordinary eloquence, 
whe. shone for his day in Moor- 
fields and in the Tabernacle, and 
was'mo more seen. The whole merit 
of Méthodism, as an establisinnent, 
is “Wesley's, and Wesley's only. 
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And we will proceed to consider its 
nature and degree. 

Mr. Southey, in some able and 
well-known lucubrations, has advo- 
cated the cause of the religious or- 
ders in the Romish Church; and 
contended, that such institutions 
would have been exceedingly bene- 
ficial in this country. We have al- 
ways admired the spirit from which 
these speculations proceeded, and 
the talent with which they were 
pursued; but we have never yet 
been able to acquiesce in their cor- 
rectness. To say that a religious 
order, such as that of Francis ‘or 
Dominic, is a refuge for the: tur+ 
bulent and factious, and tends to 
preserve the Church in peace; is 
to say little more than may be urged 
in favour of every calamity.’ The 
back-woods of the American are, on 
this principle, a great benefit, and 
should be carefully preserved to all 
succeeding times; that the outlaw 
and the murderer may have a place 
whither he can retire from the 
society which he has wronged, 
and which he dreads. It may be 
said also, that the settlers in New 
South Wales are blessed in their 
thinly tenanted forests, and that 
when they are menaced with an in- 
cursion from their lawless, savage 
bushmen, they are not to envy Old 
England, whose every acre is ap- 
propriated, where the law and its 
punishments have an uninterrupted 
course ; but they are to be thank- 
ful that their plunderers live, for 
the most part, in retirement, and do 
not violate the harmony of the Pa. 
ramatta and Sidney coteries by the 
violence of their undisciplined 
tempers, or by their attention to 
the forms of politeness. But se- 
riously speaking, the Romish orders 
are rather an evil to be endured, 
than a blessing to be stared ' 
undoubtedly strengthened the hands 
of the Popes, because the Popes had 
no ‘scruples to prevent them from 
availing themselves’ of any help 

‘which might contribute to their ag- 
grandisement, But suche coniptl 
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ances are unworthy of Protestant 
Christianity. The passions which 
produce sectarianisin§ should be 
checked, and brought under eon- 
troul, by a safer plan than’ that 
which first calls them into action, 
and then makes them run to waste. 
These unnecessary and unautho- 
rised additions to tite Christian edi- 
fice, deform its simplicity, and mar 
iis. proportions. The blood which 
should strencthen and renovate the 
entire frame, is employed in feeding 
onesenormous exerescence. A tower 
or & window is covered with fret- 
wok and gilding, and the sub- 
stantial repairs are | overlooked. 
This was the opinion of our own ve- 
nerable Reformers, who must have 
seemand felt the strength and the 
weakness. of religious orders in the 
Church. . The Homilies compare 
them to the ancient Jewish sects, 
which. were so unequivocally con- 
demned by the very highest autho- 
rity. 


“ Sects and feigned religions were 
neither the fortieth part so many among 
the Jews, nor more superstitiously and 
ungodlily abused, than of late days they 
have Been among tts.” And “ thus was 
the People so blinded with goodly shew 
and appearance of these things, that they 
thought the keeping of them to be. more 
holiness, and more perfect service anid ho- 
nouring of God, and more pleasing to God, 
than the keeping of God’s commandments. 
Suth hath beén the corrupt inclination of 
man; ever saperstitiously given to make 
new henouring of God of his own head, 
and then to have more affection and de- 
votion, to, keep .that, than to search out 
God's holy Commandments, and to keep 
them. Whereupon doth grow much error, 
superstition, idolatry, vain religion, over- 
thwart judgment, great contention, with 
alkungodly living."— Hom. on Good Works. 


Is the Homilist giving a descrip- 
tion of Popery or of Methodism ? 

Suck persons as agree with our Re- 
formers in this their solemn opinion, 
will.have.no difficulty in prouounc- 
ing Wesley's scheme radically faulty. 
They may agree with Mr. Southey in 
thinking that he could not have es- 
tablished, any system of National 
EMEMBRANCER, No. 21. 
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Education, And to judge from his 
attempt at Kingswood, be was to- 
tally unqualified for the task; and. 
therefore ought not to be condemn~ 
ed for neglecting to co-operate with 
the small band of sound Churchmen 
who were even then intent upon this 
object, and who were perhaps more 
in want of a man of Wesley's zeal 
aud talent, than of any other reqai 
site for their undertaking. They 
may alo take it for granted, that 
he could have made no impression 
upon the higher classes of society; 
and therefore think that-he was'ia 
the right for never attempting *to 
make any. They may evew pers 
suide themselves’ that he could 
have done nd good by setting an exs 
ample of piety and actiwity; ands 
exhibiting to his lukewarny brethrem 
the pattern of an eamest and prax 
dent pastor.’ But still they will feet 
and contend that he had no excuse 
for his schism: that it was’ his duty 
to go on in the straight aadinarrow 
path ; and leave the.event to God: 
that he ought not to have said, this 
will be effectual, and that will be 
effectual, to the awakening of ‘sin- 
ners, and the consequent salvation 
of souls; but should have weighed 
in the first place his own sacred 
obligations as a Churchman anda 
Priest, and been careful not to vio- 
late them out of zeal for the im- 
provement of others, It is true that 
the great struggle between good 
and evil, though it had commenced, 
was not visible to ordinary eyese 
and could not be expected to exeite 
general attention ; and it is equally 
true that’ much of our actual and 
anticipated improvement; may be 
traced up to the convictions. which 
that struggle has produced. . But 
why might not Wesley,. if,. with Ma. 
Southey, we consider him as one of 
the lights of the age in which he 
lived, have hastened. these convic-. , 
tions, and given them an earlier and 
more rapid cireulation, thereby pre-. 
venting much of the mischief which. 
has lately been witnessed ?. Still 
more why did he not. abstain from 
4B 
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adding fuel to the flame; by ab- 
staining cautiously from such con- 
duct as might give a triumph to in- 
fidelity, anit excite quarrels and di- 
visions among an already enfeebled 
flock ? \ 

Can it be said that Methodism 
has assisted in staying the moral 
plagues of infidelity and jacobin- 
ism? Take ifs effects from the im- 
pattial pen of Mr. Southey; and 
there will be no difficulty in answer- 
ing this question in the negative : 


“here were’ times when Wesley per- 
ceived and acknowledged how little real 
reformation had been effected in the great 
hady of his followers: *« Might I not have 
expected,’ said he, ‘a general increase of 
faith and love, of righteousness and true 
holiness; yea, and of the fruits of the 
Spirit—tove, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
meekness, gentlevess, fidelity, goodness, 
temperance?—Truly, when I saw what 
God had done among his people between 
forty and fifty years ago, when I saw them 
warm in their first love, magnifying the 
Lord, and rejoicing in God their Saviour, 
I could expect nothing less than that all 
these would have lived like angels here be- 
low ; that they would have walked as con- 
tinually seeing him that is invisible, having 
constant communion with the Father and 
the Son, living in eternity, and walking in 
eternity. I looked to see ‘a chosen gene- 
ration, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
a peculiar people; in the whole tenor of 
their conversation ‘ showing forth his praise 
who had calied them into his marvellous 
hght,’’ Bat, instead of this, it brought 
forth error in ten thousand shapes. It 
brought forth enthusiasm, imaginary inspi- 
ration, ascribing to the all-wise God all 
the wild, absurd, self-inconsistent dreams 
of a heated imagination. It brought forth 
pride. It brought forth prejudice, evil- 
surmising, Censorieusness, judging aud con- 
dep ming one another; all totally subver- 
sive of that brotherly love which is the 
very badge of the Christian profession, 
without which whosoever liveth is counted 
déad before God. It brought forth anger, 
hatred, malice, revenge, and every evil 
word and work ; all direful frnits, not of 
the Holy Spirit, but of the bottomless 
pit, It brought forth such base, grovelling 
affections, such deep earthly-mindedness 
as that of the poor heathens, which occa- 
stoned the lamentation of their own poet 
over them: O curre in terras anime et 
e@lestinm inanes! *O souls bowed down 
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to earth, and void of God!’ And he re- 
peated, from the pulpit, a remark which 
had been made upow the Methodists by 
one whom he calls a holy man, that ‘ ne- 
ver was there before a people in the Chris- 
tian Church who had so mach of the power 
of God among them, with so little self- 
denial’” Vol. Uf. P. 525. 


Mr. Fletcher bears his testimony 
to the same melancholy truth; and 
we never could hear that much per- 
manent good had been effected in 
the populous neighbourhood of his 
own residence, though his anxiety 
for the spiritual welfare of his pa- 
rishioners made him rise at an early 
hour on Sundays, and proceed to 
different parts of his parish, sum- 
moning the people to Church by a 
bell. It is a singular fact, also, that 
there was no part of the United 
Kingdoms to which Wesley paid 
more attention, or with which on 
the whole he was better satisfied, 
than the country round Manches- 
ter. The towns whose names have 
been so frequently repeated within 
the last year, Bolton, Bullock 
Smithy, Stockport, Blackburo, and 
Oldham, were celebrated in Wes- 
ley’s Journals before Henry Hunt, 
Esq. was born. Wesley speaks of 
their inhabitants as a loving people ; 
the communicants at Manchester 
were upwards of twelve hundred ; 
Manchester bids fair to surpass 
Bristol itself: its Sunday Schools 
were highly, and no doubt deserved- 
ly, commended ; but where are the 
fruits—whither has the good Spirit 
flown? how are the godly seatter- 
ed? Individual reformation, we ad- 
mit, is often hastened, and ocea- 
sionally produced, by Methodism, 
but the greater part of a centary 
has elapsed since its establishment : 
and what general improvement can 
it be said to have brought about? 
Mr. Southey suggests that its indi- 
rect effects are considerable, ‘since 
it excited in many of the parechial 
Clergy the zeal which was wanting. 
When these exert theinselves, he ob- 
serves, the growth of Methodism is 
checked; and it may thus be said to 
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be most useful, where it is least suc- 
cessful. The missionary efforts of 
modern days, he ascribes to the 
same source; and without denying 
or concealing the mischief that has 
been produced, he hints that the 
evil may be only for a time, and the 
good may endure. 


“ In every other sect there is an inhe- 
rent spirit of hostility to the Charch of 
England, too often and too naturally con- 
nected with diseased politieal opinions, 
So it was in the beginning, and so it will 
continue to be, as long as those sects en- 
dure. But Methodism is free from this, 
The extravagancies which accompanied its 
growth are no longer encouraged, and 
will altogether be discountenanced, as 
their real nature is understood. This 
cannot be doubted. It is in the natural 
course of things that it should purify itself 
gradually from whatever is objectionable 
in its institntions, Nor is it beyond the 
bounds of reasonable hope, that conform- 
ing itself to the original intention of its 
founders, it may again draw towards the 
establishment from which it has seceded, 
and deserve to be recognized as an auxi- 
liary institution, its ministers being analo- 
gous to the regulars, and its members to 
the tertiaries and various confrateruities of 
the Romisli Church. The obstacles to 
this are surely not insuperable, perhaps 
not so difficult as they may appear, And 
were this effected, Jolin Wesley would 
then be ranked, not only among the most 
remarkable and influential men of his age, 
but among the great benefactors of his 
country and his kind.” Vol, Il. P. 564. 


This senteace forms the conclu- 
sion of the valuable work before us, 
and we trust that in dissenting from 
this, and from similar opinions, we 
shall not be thought to undervalue 
the masterly volumes in which they 
are contained. To Mr. Southey’s 
own principles no objection can be 
raised ; the life of Wesley convinces 
us more strongly than ever of their 
soundness. In mere matters of opi- 
nioa great latitude is allowable ; and 
it may be considered as a proof of 
Mr. Southey’s impartiality, rather 
than as a reflection upon his judg- 
ment, that his work will nowhere 
be the object of unqualified praise. 
The execution of the whole is ad- 
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mirable ; but, the first volume ,ap- 
pears to us the most finished aad 


@tcurate. In the second, the. wai- 
ter is, to a certain degree, opptess- 
ed by the unwieldiness of his mate- 
rials; and there is a want of, dis- 
tinctness, or rather of decision, in 
the chapters which recapitulate the 
doctrine, discipline, and effects of 
Methodism. It was his wish, we 
presume, rather to assist the judg- 
ment of his readers; than to dictate 
to them by a formal delivery of his 
own opinion; and we doubt whe- 
ther this be an adequate, discharge 
of the duties of an historian. Many 
readers will trust entirely ‘to’ his 
judgment; and he onght to ‘tell 
them explicitly what he approves, 
aud what he disapproves, A care- 
less perusal of Mr. Southey’s work, 
may produce a verdict for Method- 
ism against evidence; or it may 
lead to the comfortable conclusion, 
that nothing can be determined with 
certaiuty, and that it is something 
like a drawn battle between the en- 
comiasts and adversaries of Me. 
thodism. In hopes that our read 
ers at least may not be entangled 
in this labyrinth, we shall endea- 
vour to supply the deficiency of 
which we have complained, — by 
shortly summing up the effects of 
Methodism. 

Wesley's doctrine, as we have 
seen, was the child and the pareat 
of enthusiasm; the parts of it which 
approached nearest to the truth 
were exaggerated and illogical ; and 
he weakened many a man’s implicit 
respect for Scripture, by contead- 
ing that his own absurdities hada 
Scriptural foundation. Instead of 
vindicating a rational belief of a 
particular Providence, and a Chris- 
tian faith in the certainty of spiritual 
assistance, he outraged common 
sense by laymg claim to power al- 
most miraculous, and by pretend- 
ing that he could distinguish thé 
operations of God upon the heart, 
At a time when ‘moral preaching 
was perhaps too exclusive, he in- 
creased the prejudice in Xs faveur, 
4B2 
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by the manuer in which he preached 
the Gospel. At a time when the 
infidel was boasting in his strength, 
and preparing as a giant to run his 
course, Wesley gave him the op- 
portiinity of saving, ‘ Behold a 
primitive Christian! this credulous 
enthusiast is a genuine believer in 
the Gospel; and the disciples of 
Jesus dre inconsistent, if they be 
not such as he*.” Lastly, at a time 
when, according to common par- 
lance, a revival of religion was at 
hand, Wesley’s doctrine sowed tares 
among the wheat ; tares which can- 
not be eradicated, but must grow 
till the harvest. When we acknow- 
ledge and lament the present dis- 
sensions in our Church, to ‘Wesley 
it may be truly said, “ This also 
hast thou done.” 

The discipline which he intro- 
duced among his converts is not 
preferable to his doctrine. Where 
Christianity had not previously been 
established and taught, his Con- 
ference, Circuits, and Classes, might 
have been brought forward with ad- 
vantage. And if Churchmen will con- 
template the system as a separate 
institution, they may find that se- 
veral of its parts furnish hints and 
suggestions for strengthening and 
embellishing our own Ecclesiastical 
Fabric. But when the Methodist 
discipline is regarded as an impe- 
rium in inperio, every proof of its 
efficacy is a proof of its power to 
do mischief, The natural connec- 
tions of society are weakened, if 
not destroyed, that men may be 
linked together in classes and bands. 


‘Master and servant, landlord and 


tenant, parent and child, husband 
and wife,—what are all these to the 
adepts of Methodism? Instead of 
teaching children to honour their 
fathers and mothers, the Methodist 
teaches them to honour their class- 





* An. observation nearly resembling 
this was:really made by Bolingbroke. His 
immediate: reference was to Whilfield, 
whose biographer is highly delighted with 
his lordship’s honest preference ! 
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leader and Mr. John Wesley. In- 
stead of fostering domestic religion, 
and domestic confidence and en- 
dearment, the Methodist praises his 
God ona Watch-night, or ata Love- 
feast, and confesses his sins to the 
class-fellows with whom he may be 
accidentally associated. If this be 
Christianity, or if this be nature, 
we have still to be instructed in the 
first principles of knowledge. ‘We 
conceive that such a system can an- 
swer one purpose, and one only; it 
can spread, strengthen, and perpe- 
tuate the power of those by whom 
it is administered. 

Is it probable that from such a 
doctrine, and such a discipline any 
lasting good can spring? Is it pos- 
sible to assert that such good has 
been witnessed? We admit that in 
populous places, Methodism has 
contributed in some slight degree to 
counteract the evils which result 
from insufficient spiritual superin- 
tendance, instruction, and care; 
that it has inculeated the duty of 
civil obedience, and that it has re- 
claimed and conseled many im those 
classes of society, with which it is 
so difficult for the Clergy to beeome 
intimately acquainted. The other 
side of the account is too long to 
be transcribed; and we can only 
repeat a few of the more conspicu- 
ous items. If Wesley contributed in 
any serious degree to call forth fresh 
exertions on the part of the Clergy, 
it was at a time when sufficient ex- 
citement was preparing elsewhere, 
and unanimity, to say the least, was 
as necessary as zeal. If he ren- 
dered the Clergy more willing to la- 
bour, it was by increasing their 
labours, In some instances twenty 
fold, by adding to a load which it 
was already grievous to bear, If 
he rebuked, and awakened,’ and 
comforted the poor; he led’ them 
into a course of life, which separates 
them entirely from the rick ‘he ini- 
tiated theni into’ a sdeiety, ‘which 
has no place for the scholar or the 
gentleman ;" and’ théreby? atone is 
sufficiently distinguished from thet 
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Church into which all may enter. 
By setting an example of gross spi- 
ritual insubordination, Wesley not 
only confirmed and encouraged the 
seceders from the Church; but he 
unintentionally laid the foundation 
of political disorders, By teaching 
the people the arts of combining, 
and of taxing and governing them- 
selves, he commenced a system, 
which, as Mr. Southey confesses, 
has beeu perverted to the worst 
purposes. By admitting all per- 
sons into his society, without any 
regard to ereeds, he disabled our 
Bible Societies, and our Schools for 
all, from proving their claims to ori- 
ginality. By jesuitically maintain- 
jag that Methodists were Church- 
men, he opened a sort of half-way- 
house, into which the unwary are 
easily decoyed, and where they too 
often become the prey of the Ran. 
ter, the Antinomian, the Sociuian, 
and the Radical. By giving birth 
to a sect, which professes friendship 
for Church and State, he has ob- 
tained protection and encourage- 
ment for sectaries in quarters, where 
there was more charity than discre- 
tion. By preaching peculiar doc- 
trines, and enforcing peculiar pre- 
cepts, he has created in the very 
midst of us a peculiar people ; who 
have not made religion captivating 
by the loveliness of their lives; who 
have not raised the character of 
Christianity by the sincerity of their 
professions; and who, if they have 
abstained from gross public de. 
bauchery, have fallen far too often 
into pride, gloom, and uncharit- 
ableness. As an instance of their 
proficiency in this last, it may uot 
‘be improper to mention that we 
were ourselves told by a Methodist 
Preacher, whom we have no reason 
to suspect of being more bigoted 


‘than his brethren, that Mr. Southey 


was not properly qualified to write 
the life. of Wesley, because to write 
jwell. upon such subjects, it was ne- 
cessary.to be a serious Christian of 
some denomination or other, 
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Some Popular Objections, against 
Christianity considered, and the 
general Character of Unbelief re- 
presented, in three Discourses on 
Mark xvi. 15, 16.. Preached be- 
fore the University of Cambridge. 
By the Rev. John Lonsdale, 
M.A. Assistant Preacher at the 
Temple, and late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. ‘Rivingtons. 
1820. 


WE have already had occasion, to 
point out the evils which arise from 
neglecting to make the evidences of 
Christianity a regular branch of in- 
struction. These evils were never 
so formidable nor so conspicuous as 
at present ; they are perceived and 
acknowledged by numbers, who, a 
short time back, would have denied 
their existence or possibility ; ‘and 
serious and we trust effectual ef- 
forts are making to counteract them. 
But it is still generally considered 
of very great importance to keep 
doubts and difficulties respecting 
the evidences as much as possible 
in the back ground. We are told 
that they will perplex, unsettle, and 
embarrass; and the hour of inquiry 
is regarded as a temptation which 
should if possible be removed out 
of the way. The length of days to 
which these and similar sentiments 
have attained ; and the respectable 
and respected names that may be 
found upon the list of their advo. 
cates, oblige us to speak with great 
caution, when we advocate a con- 
trary opinion. We are bound mere- 
ly to suggest it for consideration 
and inquiry; not attempt to lay it 
down positively or dogmatically, 
We must ask whether an early ac- 
quaintance with the objections of 
the infidel may not answer the pur- 
pose of a moral inoculation ; which 
while it subjects many to a disease 
which they might otherwise escape, 
yet by mitigating the violence of the 
symptoms, and checking the pro- 
gress of the contagion, may tend ulti- 
mately to diministr the great mass 
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of mortality, and to eradicate a 
deadly virus from the whole human 
race. We must ask whether among 
the causes which have hitherto pre- 
vented the world from ever seeing 
an entire nation of Christians, this 
may not be ove; that no entire 
nation has hitherto been acquainted 
with the evidences of Christianity, 
or known the worthlessness of those 
objections on account of which its 
authority is called in question. The 
ahswers to these inquifies are to our 
winds so self-evident, that we shall 
lose no opportunity of presenting 
our readers with the contents of 
such works as repeat and expose 
the doubts and dithculties of scep- 
ticism. The subject is more espe- 
cially appropriate to a University 
pulpit, where the preacher is sur- 
rounded by the young and mexpe- 
rienced. 

If the proposed additions to the 
Cambridge examinations should, as 
we hope and expect, be soon adopt- 
ed, the necessity for such works as 
Mr. Lonsdale’s, will not be quite so 
great as at present, because the 
candidates for degrees will be oblig- 
ed to study the whole subject atten- 
tively ; and former ages have pro- 
vided ample stores for the instruc- 
tion of the diligent. But what is 
learned under the present system, 
must be learned voluntarily, and 
without stimulus, and there are 
many therefore who will not consent 
to bestow much pains upon the ac- 
quisition of it. To such Mr. Lons- 
dale has rendered an essential ser- 
vice by shortly demonstrating the 
invalidity of some popular objec- 
tions against Christianity, and fur- 
nishing a specimen of the complete 
answers which the believer has in 
store for the most specious and 
boasted questions of the infidel. 

The author sets out by telling us 
that ‘he’ proposes to regard the 
words of his text, Mark xvi. 15, 16, 
(* Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature, 
He that believeth and is baptized 
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shall be saved, but he that believeth 
not shall be damned”) chiefly as 
they bear upon the moral evidence, 
as they may seem capable of being 
made instrumental in awakening 
dangerous doubts as to the authority 
of that religion which is our light 
and our glory; and without whieh 
we should wander through this val- 
ley of darkness and death, without 
guidance and without. consolation, 
without strength, and without hope. 
The primary objection to which he 
adverts, is that which is drawn from 
the partial promulgation of Chris- 
tianity. He answers first, 


“ That this want of universality so 
much complained of in the Christian reve- 
lation, is, in a great degree, imputable to 
mankind themselves. The benefits of that 
dispensation have been not so much with- 
held from them by circumstances over 
which they had no controul, as lost, after 
having been actually communicated, by 
their own negligence and wickedness. Had 
they used due diligence in improving the 
heavenly gift, the present condition of hu- 
manity, as to the matter in question, wonld 
have been far other than it is; aud millions 
of God's rational creatures, who are now 
strangers torevealed truth, would have been 
rejoicing in its direction and comfort. This 
will appear, by considering the extraordi- 
nary propagation of Clwistianity at its first 
appearance. The unparalleled rapidity 
with which a complete revolution was 
effected in a vast portion of the moral aud 
religious world by a few fishermen aud 
tent-makers, the despised and persecuted 
followers of a crucified malefactor, with- 
out arms, without money, without patron- 
age, and, except in a single instance, with- 
out learning, has been always considered by 
Christians, and often with irresistibie force 
demonstrated, to be an unanswerable argu- 
meut for the divine authority of the doc- 
trines so propagated. Upon this point it is 
not now necessary to enlarge. Let it suf- 
fice to say, that the influence of Christianity 
was very soon felt in the most distant terri- 
tories, or even beyond the limits, of the Ro- 
man empire. Nor can any of us be iguo- 
rant, that many nations at present buried in 
Pagan darkness, or subject to the gross de- 
lusions of Mahometanism, once walked in 
the clear light of the Sun of righteousness, 
and professed the pure faith of the Gospel, 
We cannot open the Sacred Volume, with- 
out seeing the names of churches which 
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have long ceased to exist; of candlesticks, 
to use the Apocalyptical image, which 
have been long removed out of their places ; 
as it was distinctly foretold that they should 
be, unless the impending desolation were 
averted by repentance, In many, alas! of 
those very places where St. Pau! exercised 
his personal ministry, and to which most of 
his Epistles were addressed, the Crescent 
has prevailed over the Cross; and the false- 
hoods and absurdities of the Koran have, 
for the most part, or altogether, superseded 
the use of the true word of God. Whence 
then this forfeiture of privileges once pos- 
sessed ; this relapse from light into dark- 
ness? Whence but from wilful neglect and 
corruption? That which the Apostle of the 
Gentiles said of their falling away from the 
natural knowledge of religion, divinely 
communicated to man, may be applied to 
those also who fell from this higher state of 
illumination. They are without excuse, be- 
cause that, when they knew Gorl, they glo- 
rified him not as God, neither were thank- 
ful. And even as they did not like to re- 
tain God in their knowledge, God gave 
them over to a reprobate mind*, Itisa 
painful and humiliating fact, that the suc- 
cess of the Mahometan imposture was 
greatly facilitated by the corruptions of 
the Christians, and by tle spirit of bitter- 
ness and cruelty which raged between their 
conflicting sects; a spirit to which the 
Gospel is altogether repugnant, and for 
the exercise of which among its professors 
it is no ways accountable. ‘Thus was the 
faith which brought forth fruit so sparingly, 
not only prevented from further scattering 
its seeds abroad ; but was destroyed also, 
where it had once been sown, and taken 
root, When they who had seen the light, 
walked no longer as children of light, 
when their zeal grew cold, their industry 
became remiss, and their very belief wa- 
vered ; the loss of those spiritual advantages 
which they esteemed so lightly, was their 
awfal, and to this day conspicuous punish- 
ment. Wiile Christianity was a young 
ané tender plant, it was reared with more 
than human care, and miraculonsly pro- 
tected from the dangers which assailed it 
on all sides, and which it was then unable 
by its own strength to withstand. Its di- 
vine Planter prepared room before it, and 
caused it to take deep root. He suffered 
not the boar out of the wood to waste it, 
nor the wild beast of the field to devour it, 
But when it had thus become a strong and 
stately tree, and been raised to a height 
from whence it might have overshadowed 








“ * Rom, i, 20, 21. 28,” 
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the world ; when it had sent out its boughs 
unto the sea, and its branches unto the 
river ; it was left to such ordimary means 
as were now sufficient for its support and 
propagation, Had those means been em- 
ployed to the utmost, it would not at pre- 
sent be seen to shelter only a few favoured 
nations ; but, like the visionary tree of the 
prophet, it would have grown and been 
strong, and the height thereof would have 
reached unto heaven, and the sight thereof 
to the ends of all the earth. The leaves 
thereof would have been fair, and the 
Sruit much; and in it would have been 
met for all: the beasts of the field would 
have had shadow under it, and the fowls 
of the heaven would have dwelt in the 
boughs thereof, and all flesh been fed of 
4%. BP: 6. 


Not relying however solely upon 
this powerful statement, Mr. Lons. 
dale next supposes that the words 
of his text, and the parallel passage 
of St. Paul (Col. i, 23.) may have 
been used in a somewhat contracted 
sense, as only importing the fitness, 
of Christianity for general extension 
and the free admissibility of the 
Gentile world to a participation of 
its mercies, and thus admits that 
man is not wholly accountable for 
the partial publication of the Gos- 
pel. He shews that this admission 
need give the Christian no alarm, 


** For is it not manifest, that God deals 
with us in the distribution of ordinary 
blessings after amanner (though doubtless 
consonant with perfect goodness) yet cer- 
tainly quite at variance with our notions 
of impartiality? Has he not made a vast 
difference between the advantages and 
capacities of happiness possessed by dif- 
ferent classes of the species to which we 
belong? Do we not see whole nations very 
superior to others in the enjoyment of phy~ 
sical blessings, and the means of mora! im- 
provement? Nor is the distinction less strik- 
ing between individuals, born in the-same 
country, and even iu the same family. How 
far does one surpass another, not only in 
beauty, strength, and health; but in the 
more excellent qualities of the mind, and 
even in the dispositions of the heart! How 
great are the advantages of education, and 
example, which some possess above others! 
With what extreme inequality are those 
things which are called the gifts ot fortune 
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(thongh Religion acknowledges not the 
term) distributed! Yet no one rejects 
wealth, or hononrs, because his neighbour 
wants them. No one values genius less, 
because dulness exists every where around 
him. No one is less thankful for the pos- 
session of reason, because he sees that 
others are ideots or lunatics. And why 
should we adopt a different mode of judging 
with regard to still higher blessings? Why 
should we wonder that He, who dispenses 
ordinary blessings with such apparent 
partiality, should dispense those which 
are extraordinary, according to the same 
rule? Why should we refuse thankfully 
to accept the light of Revelation, be- 
cause it is not granted to all our fellow- 
creatares? ‘This mode of reasoning must 
lead a man to reject not only revealed, 
but natural religion also; for it is evi- 
dent that some are endued with a much 
greater capacity of improving the light 
of nature than others, And accordingly 
we find that, in the Heathen world, some 
have brought it to wonderful perfection ; 
while others have been scarcely raised by 
it above the rank of brutes. ‘The fact is, 
that this line of objection naturally tends 
to an atheistical termination : for no other 
conclusion can deliver the objector from 
the inconsistencies in which he must be 
entangled. If God be denied to be the 
author of Revelation, on account of the in- 
equality with which it is dispensed, we 
must, to be consistent with ourselves, upon 
the same principle, deny him to be the 
author of nature also. If we acknowledge 
his presence and mighty working in the 
latter case, we ought not to dispute them, 
upon this ground, in the former. And from 
this one instance, out of many, we may 
learn how loose aud untenable is the foot- 
ing which Deism affords to its followers, 
Let him who thiuks that he stands upon it, 
take heed lest he gradually slide into the 
gulph of Atheism ; which full of folly, and 
darkness, and misery as it is, yet offers the 
only resting place (if such in any sense it 
can be called) to those unhappy wanderers 
who have quitted the high and sure ground 
of faith in the Gospel. That many among 
them (more than have had the hardihood 
to avow it) have been compelled to seek 
refage there, we have but too much reason 
to apprelend.” P. 15. 


The next difficulty which the 
preacher notices, refers to the se- 
cond of the verses on which he com- 
ments; and having observed that 
our Lord’s commission to evangelize 
the world, could not easily have 
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been followed up by words more 
comprehensively * significant, more 
strikingly momentous than those 
which are under consideration, he 
proceeds to show that there is no- 
thing in the words themselves, con- 
sidered as a summary of the condi- 
tions of salvation, which can affect 
the moral evidence of the religion 
which we profess, 


“ If common reason had been suffered 
to exert its natural influence, or the general 
scope and tenor of Scripture had been kept 
in view ; small would have been the occa- 
sion of offence giyen to them that seek it, 
small the scandal arising to Christianity, 
upon the presimption that it makes haman 
salvation to depend upon mere speculative 
belief, or the bare observance of ceremo- 
nies, When the careful and candid enquirer 
lears the Author of the Gospel declaring 
that he that believeth shall be saved ; in- 
stead of availing himself of a brief mode of 
expression, to support by it a scheme of 
doctrines as mischievous in their tendency, 
as they are unreasonable, and uuscriptaral 
in their grounds, he will consider that no- 
thing is more common, in all kinds of 
speaking, and writing, than the mention of 
some one principal part of a system, to 
convey the idea of the whole; than the 
comprehension of many particulars under 
a single general term. And being well 
aware that no man would, in ordinary cases, 
form bis notions solely upon such a descrip- 
tion, without liaving recourse to more ex- 
plicit and detailed information; he will 
naturally proceed to apply this received 
principle of interpretation to the Scriptures 
in the present instance. In their language, 
often exceedingly concise and conmprehen- 
sive, faith is frequently pnt for the sum 
total of Christianity; and for an obvious 
reason ; because faith is the ground work 
upon which the whole fabric of the Chris- 
tian character must be built; the source 
from which all the beauties and the bene- 
fits of Christianity must spring. And it is 
on this account, that in the latter clause of 
the text, nothing is added to the phrase ‘ he 
that believeth not ;’ for the foundation be- 
ing wanting, it necessarily follows that the 
superstructure must be wanting also, But 
shall we therefore conclude that nothing 
more than the foundation is requisite? Shall 
we overlook the testimony of the very same 
witnesses, directly prohibiting us to draw 
so unreasonable a conclusion? Shall we not 
rather seek to elucidate the darker sayings 
of the Sacred Oracles by their clear decla- 
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tions; their compressed sentences by their 
more extended statements; their general 
summaries by their particular expositions ; 
and thus, comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual*, extract pure and genuine truth 
from the whole? Proceeding upon this 
principle, we shall soon find that belief in 
the Gospel includes much more than is 
expressed by the term nakedly and ab- 
stractedly taken. We shall observe, that 
both our Lord and his Apostles in several 
instances, join repentance with faith as 
indispensably necessary to an effectual ac- 
ceptance of the Gospelt; that the faith 
which they require is repeatedly explained 
by them to be not a speculative and barren, 
but an active and fruitful quality; that 
they describe it, on numberless occasions, 
as faith which worketh by love; faith in 
a@ pure conscience§; faith made perfect 
by works ||. But it appears to me that 
there cannot be a clearer illustration of the 
principle which I have been enforcing, than 
the different manner in which the different 
Evangelists have recorded the very instruc- 
tions of Christ to his Apostles now under 
our notice. By one of them, we have seen, 
he is represented as promising salvatiou 
upon the conditions of belief and baptism 
alone; but according to another, he enjoins 
that all nations should be taught not only 
to believe in him, but also to observe all 
things whatsoever he had commanded § : 
and we learn from a third, his direction 
that repentance, as a necessary accompa- 
niment to remission of sins, should be 
preached in his name **. When therefore 
(to sum up the whole matter at once) Re- 
velation charges us to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ ++ ; it in fact charges us to 
believe all the doctrines, and acknowledge 
all the obligations, of his religion: to be- 
lieve that bis teaching was in the spirit of 
divine truth, and with the sanction of divine 
power; that his redemption of the penitent 
from the natural penalty of sin, is available 
to the uttermost ; that his promised spiri- 
tual assistance will be given; that the re- 
wards and punishments, which he bas an- 
nexed to his laws, will be realized. This 
is the sum and substance of true belief: 
and if this do not, through God’s blessing, 
produce in those who heartily and sincerely 





“ * 4 Cor. ii. 13, Acts xx, 21.” 
** + Mark i. 15. Heb. vi, 1.” 

* + Gal. v. 6.” 

“¢ 1 Tim. iii, 9,” 

« {James ii. 22.” 

“‘ | Matt. xxviii. 20.” 

“« ** Luke xxiv. 47.” 

*€ ++ Acts xvi. 31.” 
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entertain it, the fruits of righteousness, 
where is the seed from which we can.ex- 
pect then” P, 22, 


With regard to baptism, which 
in the text is coupled with belief, 
the difficulty is shortly and satisfae- 
torily removed when we are remind- 
ed that He who is pleased to impart 
a blessing, may at least be permitted 
to determine the means by which it 
shall be conveyed. 

The latter part of the verse upon 
which a more weighty charge 
against Christianity has been found- 
ed, furnishes matter for the second 
half of the little work before us. 
The objection is that when articles 
of faith are proposed to a being con- 
stituted morally free, he should not 
be liable to punishment for with« 
holding his assent from proposi- 
tions, which his reason may not 
allow him to admit. Mr. Lonsdale 
first observes that this difficulty 
cannot be evaded, as some have 
endeavoured to evade it, by re- 
stricting the damnatory declaration 
to the age of the apostles; and 
secondly, adds that there are per- 
sons to whom it cannot be supposed 
to extend; those namely to whom 
the glad tidings of salvation have 
either never been preached at all, 
or to whom they have been made 
known in a form and under circum- 
stances materially detracting from 
their credibility. He then proceeds to 
obviate the fore-mentioned objection, 
by pointing out the wins very pe- 
culiar circumstances under which the 
Gospel originally claimed, and in- 
deed still claims, the attention of 
the world, by adverting to those 
arguments which may be drawn 
from the divine attributes consi- 
dered with reference to any revela- 
tion to mankind, by proving that 
Christianity appeals directly to rea- 
son, and therefore cannot be said to 
take away the exercise of natural 
free will, and- by shewing that the 
unbelief condemned by the law of 
Christianity, is in its nature such as 
may be properly made the subject 
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of condemnation. As the two lat- 
ter heads are beaten ground, our 
extracts shall be confined to the 
former. 


“* Let us proceed to the refutation of 
the objections already stated. For which 
purpose, it will be proper to bring forward 
arguments of different kinds, But those 
to which in the present Discourse I must 
confine myself, shall be drawn partly from 
the alleged very peculiar circumstances 
under which the Gospel originally claimed, 
and indeed still claims, the attention of the 
world ; and partly from the divine attri- 
butes considered with reference to any re- 
velation to mankind. To determine then 
whether this tremendous sanction, which 
we have seen is affixed to the doctrines of 
Christianity, by the person who first pro- 
mulgated them, might have been reason- 
ably expected or not, let us observe who 
that person professes to be, and with what 
pretensions and titles he presents himself 
before us, Does he appear only as some 
unauthorized teacher, venting upon the 
world the dreams of his uncertain imagi- 
nation, or the conclusions of his imperfect 
judgment? Does he claim our attention 
merely as some poor child of dust, extract- 
ing from the scanty stores of human know- 
ledge and wisdom, such counsels as he may 
conceive calculated to promote the welfare 
of his brethren of the earth ; and then pre- 
suming to anathematize those who shall 
have the hardihood to dispute his infallibi- 
lity? I need not say how remote from the 
truth are these suppositions. I need not 
say that He, with whum, as to the matter 
in question, we have to do, appears before 
us in a very different form. He appears no 
other than that mysterious Being, who wus 
in the beginning with God, and was God* ; 
as the King of Kings, and Lord of Lordst ; 
the first and the last { ; as One, by whom 
and for whom all things were created § ; 
aad who is ordained to be the final Judge 
of all mankind, both quick and dead||. 
Nay more, he exhibits still further claims 
to our reverential observance. ‘This Al- 
mighty, Everlasting One is represented as 
having disrobed himself of that divine glory 
which he had before the world was J, and 
having pnt on the garb of mortality ; that 
he might work out for us a deliverance 





« * John i. 1.” 

* + Rev. xvii. 14. xix, 16.” 
“ + Rev. i. 11. 17.” 

“ § Col. i. 16.” 

“ | Acts x. 42,” 

“ ¥ John xvii. 5.” 
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from ruin, to which our own powers were 
altogether inadequate ; that he might pur- 
chase fur us peace and blessedness, at a 
price which we could never, by any possi- 
bility, have paid. Or if, for the sake of 
argument, we ascribe to him the lowest 
rank, which man has thought fit to allow 
him, still he will appear as an ambassador 
from heaven to earth, invested, by the 
admission of those who would degrade him 
to the condition of mere humanity, with 
powers far exceeding any that were ever be- 
fore granted toa human being. Andnow let 
us ask, whether, even on this last, as it 
appears to us, most unscriptural hypothe- 
sis, it was befitting the dignity of one so 
highly commissioned, that he should de- 
liver his embassy without any threat 
against those who should presume to deny 
its authenticity: that he should throw it 
out, as it were at random, to take its 
chance among mankind; and be received, 
or rejected, as their caprice might dictate, 
Was it proper that a religion, purporting 
to be introduced by such a person, and 
under such circumstances, should be left 
to the world, to be treated with disregard, 
or contempt, or hatred, as indolence, or 
pride, or profligacy might suggest ; without 
any denunciation of punishment against 
those who should so treat it? It appears 
worthy of consideration whether this would 
not have been inconsistent with claims so 
very extraordinary ; and had the effect of 
detracting from their weight, by supposing 
a possibility of their not being sufficiently 
attested and confirmed to take away all 
pretences for refusing to allow them. 

* But further, if we regard the matter 
more closely, with reference to certain 
intellectual and moral qualities necessarily 
belonging to the alleged Founder of Chris- 
tianity, or at least to Him in whose coun- 
sels it professes to have originated; we 
shall find the awful warning under our 
notice so far from being irreconcileable 
with those qualities, that had no such 
warning been recorded, it would have 
been exceedingly difficult to have ae. 
counted for the omission. ‘The very sap- 
position of a divine revelation inclades 
the notion of its being accompanied with 
evidence sufficient to convince every at- 
tentive and upright mind. For who that 
has worthy conceptions of the Deity, can 
imagine either that his knowledge and 
wisdom could possibly fail in estimating 
the degree of proof necessary for con- 
viction ; or that his goodness would permit 
him to withhold it? Well therefore might 
he pronounce beforehand a sentence of 
condemnation upon those whom such proof 
should fail to satisfy. The fact is, that 
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this very threatening which has given so 
much offence, is a striking display of all 
the attributes just mentioned, particularly 
of the last. The design of Christianity is 
so benevolent; being indeed no other, than 
that of conducting men to happiness here- 
after, by the paths of peace here ; that the 
salutary terrors of the Lord which are 
employed to enforce its reception, are in 
truth among the highest exercises, the 
purest emanations of heavenly mercy.” 
P, 34. 
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Enough has now been said to 
shew the nature af these sermons; 
and to prove, that the author is 
entitled to the very sincere thanks 
of all those who are anxious to re- 
move stumbling-blocks out of the 
way of youth and of ignorance, and 
to vindicate that Gospel which is 
sent to every creature under hea. 
ven. 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


Extracts from the Report of the Man- 
chester and Salford District Com- 
mittee. 


% The friends of the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Kuowledge will rejoice to 
hear that the Manchester and Salford 
District Committee have been for some 
time gradually extending both the sphere 
and the measure of their usefulness. 

“ Recent events will have proved the 
importance of this district ; but they only 
who inhabit it, can have any notion of its 
peculiar claims upon the vigilance of those 
who are in stations of authority ; for they 
only can judge of the progress which in- 
fidelity and irreligion have made, aud of 
the influence they have obtained amongst 
a very large proportion of the poorer class 
of its population. 

“ To assert that our holy religion is by 
vast numbers openly renounced—that its 
awful sanctions are set at nought—that its 
ordinances are despised—that the worship 
it enjoins is neglected—that its temples 
are forsaken—that its ministers are not 
merely treated with contempt, but even in 
the broad face of day outrageously assault- 
ed, would heretofore have excited doubt 
or disbelief. Yet the experience of the 
last ten months has unfortunately proved 
that these things have been, and up to the 
very moment of preparing this report, 
there is too much reason to believe that 
they have not ceased to be. 

“¢ In this diserganized state of society, 
we must esteem it no small advantage 
that the wise and the good amongst our 
forefathers, have provided for us some 

very efficient and very judicious means of 
counteracting .the evils that threaten us; 
and that for the purpose of facilitating 
our access to one of the most useful of 
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these, an establishment is formed at our 
own doors, to which we may resort, with- 
out difficulty, and ata trifling expense. 

‘“* By those who have a due sense of the 
importance of religion, and by those even 
who look no farther than the preservation 
of internal peace and good order, such 
an opportunity of strengthening themselves 
against the common adversary cannot be 
disregarded: but when they understand 
that the very limited amount of the loeal 
funds has hitherto greatly impeded the 
exertions of this committee, little more, 
it is hoped, need be said to induce a 
voluntary offer of new subscriptions, and 
a liberal donation of additional benefac- 
tions. 

“« And let them not wait till their pa- 
tronage issolicited—the cause is their own 
—It is the cause of ail good men—It is 
the cause of all good subjects, A ready op- 
portunity of doing much good, at little cost 
is now offered, by the Society's publication 
of the occasional tracts, many of which 
are especially calculated to counteract the 
machinations of those by wlom our peace 
and our comforts have been invaded; and 
several proprietors of great manufactories 
have purchased and distributed consider- 
able numbers of them. But an ample 
supply is still reserved at the depository 
for others who may be desirous of availing 
themselves of such easy and judicious means 
of conferring a lasting benefit upon their 
neighbours and dependants ; and every fa- 
cility will be most readily afforded to all 
benevolent persons who are willing to co- 
operate in this important branch of the 
Society’s designs. 

“ Another usefal suggestion has lately 
been made to, and upon full consideration 
has been adopted by the Society—the for. 
mation and establishment of parochial li- 
brarie¢s. 

* On this subject, us on every other 
connected with this venerable institution 
4c 2 
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the hest information will be without delay 
procured, if an application be made to the 
secretary of the District Committee ; who 
will alsogladly receive and speedily forward 
any communication that is likely to-be in- 
teresting to the Society, or that may tend 
to promote its extension or its usefulness. 
For this purpose, and to superintend the 
sale and delivery of books, attendance is 
given every Tuesday and Saturday, from 
eleven o'clock until one, at the Local De- 
pository, No.18, King-street, Manchester ; 
where also, and by the Treasurer, Robert 
Markland, Esq., subscriptions, benefac- 
tions, and arrears, either for the District 
Committee, or for the Society in London, 
will be received. 

“ A subscription is likewise opened for 
the especial object of defraying the ex- 
pence of ‘gratuitously distributing a large 
number of the occasional tracts ; copies of 
which may be had at the Depository by 
any person disposed to promote this sub- 
scription. 

* The number of Bibles, Prayer Books, 
and other bound books sold in this district 
during the year 1819, is 2674, and of 
tracts, 6081, making in the whole 38,357 
since the institution of this committee in 
August, 1814. 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 


Extracts from Report continued. 


‘© New Brunswick. 


“ The appointment of the Rev. Robert 
Willis, as successor to Mr, Pidgeon, in the 
Mission of St. John’s, has been attended 
with all the advantages which his known 
qualifications aud strong recommendations 
had led the Society to expect. The duties 
of his station had become so arduous in 
consequence of the great increase of his 
congregation, that the vestry and the parish- 
ioners, sensible of the importance of secur- 
‘ing to themselves the full performance of 
the Ecclesiastical office, have contributed 
with great liberality, towards the mainte- 
nance of an assistant, who might extend 
his labours to the most distant parts of the 
parish, and more particularly to Carleton, 
where there is a numerous population, di- 
vided from St. John’s by the harbour. The 
society, anxious to encourage such dis- 
positions, have agreed to allow, in addition 
a salary of 100/., in aid of the funds raised 
in the parish ; and consider themselves for- 
tunate in the opportunity of furnishing 
them with a respectable clergyman, in the 
person of the Rev. Abraham Wood, who 
arrived at St. John’s at the close of the 
last year. The Church is a handsome and 
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well-built edifice, but much too small for 
the place, as it cannot hold more than 
three-fourths of the members of the chureh 
of England, who are desirous of attending 
public worship, and these form a very large 
majority of the most respectable part of 
the inhabitants; when the sacrament is 
adininistered, many persons of a weak con- 
stitution, or from infirmity of body, are de- 
prived of the comforts of that sacred ordi- 
nance, from the length of time they must 
necessarily remain in Church. ‘The Na- 
tional School, under the auspices of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, has hitherto suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation; Mr. Bragg, 
the master, is indefatigable in his atten- 
tions, and has given entire satisfaction to 
the committee. The system is rapidly 
spreading thronghout the province; four 
masters have already been qualified, and 
have very excellent schools in their respec- 
tive places at Fredericton, Kingston, Sus- 
sex Vale, and Gage Town; some trifling 
obstacles have occurred from prejudice or 
party spirit, but these are gradually dis- 
appearing ; the daily attendance of scholars 
is from 130 to 160 ; efforts are making to 
build a very large school-house ; the legis- 
lature have voted 250/. towards the ex- 
pences ; the building is far advanced, but 
it is estimated that it will cost 700/. The 
funds are low, but the committee look with 
confidence to a favourable result of their 
exertions, under the high patronage they 
have received. As a further encourage- 
ment to these laudable operations, the so- 
ciety have agreed to make an allowance of 
201, per annum for the school-mistress, in 
addition to a salary of 501. for the school- 
master. 

“The Rev, James Somerville, minister to 
the parishes adjoining Fredericton, reports, 
that in the parish of St. Mary, 300/. have 
been subscribed towards the erection of a 
Church; the greater part of the snbscrip- 
tion will, however, be commuted for in 
labour and materials, as the people are in 
general too poor to advance the money. 
The 1001. advanced by the society will be 
of most essential service, and the people 
are anxious to express their acknowledge- 
ments for this seasonable act of liberality. 
The Church will be ready for the perfor- 
mance divine service during the summer. 
The church at Queenborough will be finish- 
ed with the aid of the 50/. granted by the 
Society. During the summer and autumn, 
he officiated every Sunday in the several 
parishes, with the exception of two days, 
owing to the inclemency of the weather ; 
he is every where treated with great kind- 
ness, and the prejudices of mavy are sub- 
siding, 
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“ The loss sustained by the death of the 
late venerable Missionary at St. Andrew’s, 
has been in some measure supplied by the 
appointment of the Rev. Jerome Alley, 
who, it is understood, gives general satis- 
faction to his parishioners, and is himself 
well pleased with his situation; the Mis- 
sion is extensive, and requires the exer- 
tions of zeal and prudence ; the short pe- 
riod that has elapsed since he has taken 
possession of his Mission, has not allowed 
him to send a detailed account of its spi- 
ritual state. The Society lament that the 
more distant parts have of late years been 
necessarily neglected, in consequence of 
the extreme age and increasing infirmities 
ofthe late Missionary. 

“ The Rev. Elias Scovil, Missionary at 
Kingston, writes, that in October, 1818, he 
was confined to his bed by a Typhous 
fever, and although he was enabled to re- 
turn to his duty by Christmas-day, his con- 
stitution had not yet recovered from the 
effects of his malady. The arrival of Mr. 
Cookson in June relieved him from at- 
tendance at Hampton. In the parish of 
Westfield, great exertions have been made 
to render the Church fit for divine service. 
Ever since the removal of Mr. Norris, 
prayers and a sermon, have been regularly 
read there every Sunday, which has been 
the means of keeping together a very con- 
siderable congregation, who are anxious 
for a resident clergyman, and are in hopes 
that the old Mission of Westfield and Gran- 
ville may be restored. The inhabitants of 
Springfield have also agreed to rebuild 
their Chnrch. Considerable sums have 
been subscribed both in money and la- 
bour; but without assistance, which they 
cannot expect, from the legislature, it is 
apprehended they will not be able to finish 
it. The Society, ever desirous of encou- 
raging such exertions, have agreed to ad- 
vance two several sums of 100/., in aid of 
the expences attending the erection of the 
respective Churches. 

“The national system of education has 
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been introduced at Kingston with mach 
success. The children attend divine ser- 
vice regularly. 

“ The Rev. Richard Clarke, Missio 
at St. Stephen’s, reports, that the Church 
is at last finished, at an expence of 10001, 
The building is in appearance equal to any 
in the country. It was opened on the 6th 
of December, 1818, when many attended 
from St. Andrew’s. The deathof the late 
venerable Missionay at that place pro- 
duced the keenest sorrow. Mr. Clarke 
was present when he expired, and at- 
tended his funeral as a mourner; and in 
compliance with the wishes of the people, 
he administered the sacrament once, and 
proposed to repeat his visit in the course 
of the winter. 

“The Rev. Oliver Arnold, Missionary 
at Sussex Vale, reports, that with the aid of 
the Society the churchwardens had been 
enabled to complete the Church, and to 
erect a descent fence round the building 
inclosing half an acre of ground, For the 
more convenient education of the youth, 
the parish of Sussex has been divided into 
six districts; in each district a school- 
house has been erected ; and it is proposed 
to introduce the national system through- 
out the whole of the parish; in two of 
the schools it has already been introduced 
with the best effects ; people of all deno- 
minations have been much gratified by the 
prospect it holds out of the rapid pro- 
gress of their children ; all are uniting with 
zeal to promote this desirable object. 
Mr. Arnold visits Norton every fourth 
Sunday in the month. During the sum- 
mer, divine service is performed in the 
Church. In the winter the congregation 
collect for public worship in some private 
house, in consequence of the unfinished 
state of the Church ; there is, however, no 
room sufficiently large to contain all those 
who are disposed to attend public worship. 
On the representation of Mr. Arnold, the 
Society have granted 100/, in aid of the 
expences of the building.” 
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Poema Premio Cancellarii Academico donatum, et in Theatro Sheldo- 
niano Recitatum, Jun. die 23tio. M.DCCC.XIX, Auetore Honbili. 


E, G. S. Stanley, Ex Hide Christi. 


SYRACUSE. 
PROPTER floriferi consuetum flumen Anapi, 
Dilecteeque Hyble per dulcia rura, tacetis, 
Sicelides Musz? nullamne Arethusa Camenam 
Servat adhuc; vitreo quam sepe Theocritus antro » 
Nectentemque moras, et molli carmine captam 


Detinuit, vetuitque freti miscerier undis? 
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O si suave dolens lugubri Moschus avena 
Funereum cantu patria decus adderet urbi! 

Jam nulla Aénidum in sacris vestigia lucis 
Apparent, mutique lacus, et Dorica Tempe 
Pierios testata modos: quin occidit omnis 

Gloria Trinacrie: jacet urbs, que fertur Athenis 
Haud impar congressa; jacet, que nacta tridentis 
Imperium, terreque potens, sua jura volentes 
Per populos dabat; angusto nunc limite saxum 
Continet Ortygie, squallorque inhonestus obumbrat. 
Non sic fatidicus ventura canebat Apollo, 

Tunc cum divitiis inhians, et iniqua Syrace 

Stagna nihil metuens, nullo munita labore 

Conditor exigue fundamina poneret urbis; 

Parva quidem, sed tuta loco; nam plurima findit 
In latos sese unda sinus, duplicesque recessus. 
Fertur et ipsa novis Pallas risisse colonis : 

Palladis aurate primum per templa columne 

Ad solem fulsere ; Dea hinc presentior urbem 
Enitique dedit paulatim, et viribus auctis 

Crescere; dum sensim per terram brachia tendens, 
Quatuor amplexa est, a ventis quatuor, arces. 

Tum belli tentare vices, ultroque propinquas 
Solicitare armis gentes; tum foedere victos 
Accipere, et late commercia jungere ‘pacis. 
Vosque, Syracusas, haud nullo Numine Divum, 
Ad sumnias vexistis opes, et culmina rerum, 
Illustres Heréum anime ! tu primus ad auras 
Surge, Gelo! tibi enim vicinos fata dedere 
Subjicere imperio populos, et Marte secundo 
Peenorum domuisse acies, patriamque tueri, 

Salve, magne Parens urbis! tibi praemia Virtus 
Fert propria, et vivos tumulo circumdat honores. 
Nec te Musa, Hiero, tanto vix fratre minorem 
Transierit, ni Pindaricis super ethera pennis 
Evectum exigua fugerem tenuare Cameena. 

Me, sacra Pieridum nutrix, ante omnia raptat 
Aurea Libertas; illam sancto omine lete 

Accipiunt gentes ; illa adveniente beatus 

Ridet ager, viget artis honos: ea maxima fovit 
Ingenia, Hermocratemque, et sanguine jura Dioclem 
Firmantem preprio, legesque in morte sacrantem, 
Illa etiam, regnandi avidas, rerumque potentes, 

Sola Syracosio confregit milite Athenas. 

Vos, vacui portus, lateque silentia Thapsi 

Littora, senta situ, fameque oblita vetuste, 

Vos testor, vidistis enim, que prelia vestram 
Turbarint requiem, quantas induxerit egra 

Ambitio strages, geminique insania belli! 

Nunc quoque (Plemmyrio quamvis sub vertice rarus 
Tendit iter, leviterque secat maria alta phaselus, 
Et, fidei monimenta, cruces circum ostia fulgent) ; 
Nunc etiam antiquas videor mihi cermnere classes, 
Clangoremque haurire tube, mixtosque tumultus 
Ad pugnam hortantum, et sacrum Pzana canentum. 
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Heu nox illa malis et acerbe feta dolore, 

Cum jam Cecropidum res fracte; et Luna, labores 
Insolitos perpessa, fuge dare terga vetabat! 

Longe alii motus animorum, ubi non sua puppes 
Serta coronarunt, et jam clamore secundo 
Pandentes velorum alas, Salamine relicta, 

Sicanium letis onerarunt classibus equor. 

Nunc, pro cantu alacri, pro spe, plausuque suorum, 
Exercet vigiles effosso in carcere luctus 

Insopita fames ; quin tela arsere diei 

Pestifera, infecitque auras spirabile letum, 

Nec tamen has inter strages furiasque triumphi, 
Nullus honor Musis; Graiz meminisse Camene 
Profuit afflictis; teneraque Euripidis * arte 

Molliti dominorum animi, laxeque catene. 

Ecce autem invigilans urbi irrequieta Tyrannis 
Vincla movet super; et Siculis juga dura minatur. 
Cui non Lautumie, cui non dolus iste barathri 
Auditus ? Claustrumque, et mons excisus in aurem 
Dedaleam, infandique auctor Dionysius antri? 
Martis amans tamen hic patrie non defuit urbi; 
Auspice non alio, crebra tremefacta bipenni 
Piniferis sonat Etna jugis; Calabreque fragorem 
Dant sylvz; unde novis navalibus ostia pandens 
Thapsus inassuetas miratur surgere classes. 

Hinc urbs imperium pelagi, et Mavortis honores 
Preripere ; hine princeps torquere rubentia belli 
Fulmina; succubuit perterrita Naxos, et Enna, 
Et Catane victorem, et Troia sensit Acesta. 

Nec quamvis seras non accepere catenas 
Rhegini grassante fame; cum civibus ipsa 
Gramina deficerent, et victus herba negaret. 
Quid memorem Motye clades, et fortia frustra 
Pectora? quid cedem Entelle, quid Amilcaris arma 
Versa retro, et Peeno rorantes sanguine campos. 
O modo legitimis animum satiare feroeem 

Si spoliis voluisset, et extera bella movere ; 

Nec patrie armasset rabies in viscera dextram! 

Exoriare ultor, preclaro digne magistro, 

Digne Platone Dion! doctas paulisper Athenas 
Desere, felices Academi desere sylvas, 

Rursus + et horrendam belli enietire Charybdin, 
Te quoque fraterna quamvis de cede cruentum, 
Timoleon, te labenti succurrere seclo 

Fata sinunt; nec enim frustra delapsa, verendo 
Crine sedet, spondetque novos sacra { vitta triumphos. 
Eia agite, ultores vos sceptrum immane Tyranm 
Jamdudum vocat, et violate injuria gentis 
Ulterius non passa moram. Vos eximet cevo 
Nulla dies, Si quid patriz pia cura valebit, 

Si quis honor tumuli, loagum per secula nomen 
Timoleontei servabit gloria Templi. 


* Plut. Nicias. 


+ Dion, ut ait Plato, Syracusas rediit "Og," ix: rh» dromy ceveqnerphoss 
Odyss, 4. 428, t Plat. Timoleon. 
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Felix, auspiciis semper si talibus usa, 
Trinacriz Regina; nec unquam fraude maligna 
Hippocratis decepta, ultro funesta tulisses 

Prelia, Romanis audax te opponere signis ! 

Quid ruis in fatum? quid flave spernis ariste 
Munera? quid Cereri Libyca dilectior ora 
Fastidis pacem, armorumque incendia misces ? 
Annibalis victor, spoliisque beatus opimis, 

En tandem Marcellus adest! super equora victrix 
Longa triumphali sese explicat ordine classis: 
Mille adsunt nova bellorum instrumenta, necisque, 
Cratesque, pluteique: et centum fulta carinis, 
Extans, urbis opus, muro sambuca minatur. 

O Sophia, o sanctos dignata recludere fontes 
Doctrine, mentemque extra confinia mundi 
Elatam rapuisse: unus, tua jussa secutus, { 
Unus consilium ducis, et Romana moratus 
Agmina, devote fortunam distulit urbis! 
Ille etiam ceelique vias, et sidera novit: 

Et vitree Solis jubar in convexa tabelle * 
Contrahere, et subitis naves involvere flammis : 

Aut rapere elatas, fractas que illidere saxis. 

At misera extremam falsa inter gaudia noctem 

Urbs agit, effuso + spumant carchesia Baccho, 
Letiferisque vacant epulis. Heu nescia fati 

Mens hominum ;—crebro sonat ariete porta, tubarumque 
Horrendos audit strepitus Acradina, videtque 











Victrices Aquilas, ipsam intra menia Romam. 
Marcellum interea jam devastata videntem h 
Labdala, et immissis ruituras ignibus arces, 
Continuo fati subiit melioris imago, 

Et qualis quanta populus sub clade jaceret ; 

«« Ergo, ait, hee Siculi sedes pulcherrima regni 
Occidet, et signis strages ea debita nostris? 
Usque adeone brevi Manes Hieronis amici 
Spernimus, et junctas non hec in feedera dextras, 
Ut manibus nostris accense hec omnia flamme 
Diripiant, et seva effreni militis ira ? 

Non ita: victorem magni miserebitur hostis, 

Et lauro implicuisse piam laudabor olivam.” 

Talia mente movens rabiem compescere belli 
Gestit, et hac illac studio volat acer honesto: 
Nequicquam ; tota fervens dominatur in urbe 
Jamdudum strages; animos furor ebrius urget, 

Et, stimulata mora, sitis irrequieta rapine. 

Ecce autem incumbens peraratis pulvere formis, 
Mystica doctrine Sapiens, penitusque latentes 
Nature toto volvebat pectore leges : 

Infelex, qui non vicina tonitrua belli 

Audierit! capiti impendens sublime coruscat 
Fulmineus mucro: non conscius ille pericli 
Sternitur, inscriptaque jacet revolutus arena. 
Ergo te, patria columen, te barbara leto 
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* Plat. Marcellus, et Liv. 24. t Liv. 95. 23. 




















Dextra dedit; magnusque cinis tellure jaceres 
Ignota, ni parvam inter dumeta columnam 
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Vix humili ornatam sphxra tenuique cylindro 
Inventam Arpinas * merito cumulasset honore. 
Tam leve, tam fallax decus est quodcunque sepulcti ! 
Heu quianam humanos semper volveniia casus 
Fata ruunt in pejus; et alto in cardine rerum 
Pendentes trepidant, bellis vertentibus, urbes? 
Ergo ea legitimis Marcelli crepta tropzis 
Marmora Praxitelis, spirantia signa, supersunt, 
Scilicet ut Verres manibus populetur avaris ? 
Inque novas venient clades, ut seevior hostis 
Det flammis ; ut Romani vigor igneus astri 
Cum deferbuerit, prada letentur opima 
Lunatum Mahumedx agmen, Turceque feroces? 
Suave aliquid tamen hwc veteris vestigia gentis, 
Siqua manent, lustrare; et saxo effossa theatra, 
Templaque, lapsuramque Jovis venerarier edem, 
Et juvat inter agros errare ubi, tristia quondam 
Notaque suppliciis loca, nunc florentibus hortis 
Lautumiz + rident; infixaque vincula rupi 
Viva tegunt folia, atque ingens oleaster obumbrat. 
Felix nunc etiam tellus, si prodiga quantum 
Sparsit opes, largasque sinu Natura profudit 
Delicias, tantum ipsa animis armisque tuorum 
Consuleres fame! Turgent in collibus uve ; 
Hybla thymo, ut quondam, redolet; flayentiaque arva 
Non magis averso nutrit Sol aureus igni. 
At genus acre virum, at nullo frangenda labore 
Corda absunt: friget, qui Spiritus intus alebat, 
Libertatis Amor: subiitque insana Libido, 
Et furiale Odjum, et dissuasor Luxus honesti. 
Nequicquam obtusas tibi Gloria personat aures ; 


Et sanctum Patriz nomen: 


nibil ista morantur 


Degeneres, queis feeda nigra super incubat umbra 
Desidia, enervatque animos, prohibetque vefanda 
Excutere imperia, et dominorum erumpere vinclis. 


* Cic. Tuse. v. 25. 


+ Stolberg. 














MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Bev. David Williams, A.M. Chaplain to 
lord Curzon, to hold the rectory of Blea- 
don, with that of Kingston Seymour, in 
the diocese of Bath and Wells, to the lat- 
ter of which he was presented by Earl 
Powlett and the Rev. Wim, Pigott. 

Rev. C. S. Bonnett, M.A. of Sydney 
Sussex college, to the rectory of Avington, 
near Winchester 

Rev. John Edear, to the re ctory of 
Kirketon, Suffolk ; patron the king 

Rev. C. G. Jackson, to the vicarage of 
Histon St. Andrew, wiih Histon St, Ethel- 
REMEMBRANCER, NQ, 2ie 





red, Cambridgeshire ; void by the death of 
the rev. Dr. Edwards. 

Rev. Dr. Carr, vieur of Brighton, and 
deputy clerk of the closet to his majesty, 
to be dean of Hereford, in the room of Dr. 
Gretton, deceased. 

Rev. C. Taylor, M.A. head master of the 
Cathedral School, Hereford, to the pre- 
bend of Moreton Magna, vacant by the 
death of the late deav of Hereford ; patron, 
of Hereford. 

Rev. W. K. Coker, B.A. to the vicarage 
of North Curry, Somerset; patrons, the 
degp and chapter of Weils. 
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Rev. Jeremy Day, M.A. senior clerical 

fellow of Gonville and Caius college, Cam- 
bridge, to the rectory of Hetherset, in 
Norfolk, vacated by the death of the rev. 
B. Edwards; patron, the master of that 
society. 

Rev. Dr. Keate, to the living of Stowey, 
Somerset, vacant by the promotion of the 
rev. Mr. Northey. 

Rev. William Crabtree, M.A. fellow of 
University college, to the rectory of Check- 
endon, in Oxfordshire ; patrons, the master 
and fellows of the same society. 

Rev. William Smoult Temple, to the 
rectory of Meldon, Northumberland. 

Rev. Edward Howells, to a minor ca- 
nonry in Hereford Cathedral. 

Rev. John Hugh Paisly Polson, M.A. 
to a prebendal stallin the cathedral church 
of Exeter, 

Rev. George Pierce Richards, M.A. fel- 
low of King’s college, Cambridge, has been 
elected master of Beverley grammar- 
school. 

Rev. Thomas Turner Roe, A.M. to the 
rectory of Bennington, Lincolnshire, on 
the resignation of the rev. A. E. Hobart; 
patrons the right hon, Frederick John, and 
the right hon. lady Sarah L. Robiuson. 

The rev. Anthony Hamilton, M.A. has 
been presented to the rectory of St. 
Mary-le-Bow, London, vacant by the re- 
signation of the bishopof Landaff ; patron, 
the archbishop of Canterbury. 

The rev. W. J. Rees, M.A. to the va- 
cant prebend stall in the collegiate church 
of Brecknock; patron, the Bishop of St. 
David's, 

The rev. Shirley Western, to be domes- 
tic chaplain to Lord Maynard ; also to the 
rectory of Rivenhall, Essex; patron, C. C. 
Western, Esq. M.P. upon the resiguation 
of the rev. T. Western. 

The hon. and rev. A, Hobart, to the rec- 
tory of Walton, Leicestershire. 

The rev. W. Cross, A.M. vicar of Ani- 
well with Huaileybury, Herts, and formerly 
fellow of Pembroke hal!, Cambridge, to 
the valuable living of Halesworth cum Che- 
diston, Suffolk, vacant by the death of the 
rev. Isaac Avarne; patron, Win. Plumer, 
esq. M.P. 

The rev. James Towers, to the vicarage 
of Wherwell, Hants; patron, the rev. Las- 
celles Iremonger, prebendary of Wherwell, 
void by the death of the rev, Frederick 
Iremonger. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OxForD, July 29.—On Wednesday last 
came on the election at Magdalen college, 
when the following gentlemen were chosen 
demiés of that society: Mr, Linton, of 


University Intelligence— Oxford. 
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Brazenose college, for Wilts; Mr. Ber- 
ners, of Trinity college, and Mr. Butler, 
for Sussex; Mr. Harrison, for Hants; and 
Mr. Pears, for Oxfordshire. And on 
Thursday, Messrs. Phillips, Mills, Morgan, 
and Biddulph, demies of the same college, 
and Mr. Majendie, student of Christ 
church, were elected probationary fellows 
of the former society. 

August 12,—On Monday last, the rev. 
C. Cleobury was elected a fellow of Pem- 
broke college. Same day, the following 
gentiemen were elected, in Abingdon 
school, scholars of the above society: Mr. 
George Tombs and Mr. Edmund Good- 
enough Bayly, both on Mr. Tesdale’s 
foundation, the latter being founder’s kin. 

August 19.—On the 6th inst. the follow- 
ing gentlemen were ordained in Hereford 
cathedral : 

Deacons.—Walter Shirley, B.A. of New 
college, Oxford ; W. Corbett, B.A. of Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge ; John Stewart, 
examined student in civil law, of Jesus 
college, Cambridge; Edward Caulfield, 
B.A, of Queen’s college, Oxford; ‘Thomas 
Mercer, examined for the degree of B.A. 
and now a student in civil law of Trinity 
college, Oxford; George Coke, B.A, of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

Priests.—Rev. Barton Boucher, ex- 
amined student in civil law of Balioi col- 
lege, Oxford; John Jeans, M.A. of Pem- 
broke coliege, Oxford; William Eyre, 
B.A. of New college, Oxford; John Lewis, 
B.A. of Oriel college, Oxford ; John Ter- 
rott, B.A. of Queen’s college, Oxford ; 
Edward Bulmer, B.A. of St. Jolm’s col- 
lege, Cambridge; Henry Morse, B.A. 
of Worcester college, Oxford. 

Cameripcée, July 28.—The Rev. Dr. 
Wordsworth was on Wednesday last sworn 
into the office of master of Trinity college, 
in the chapel of that society, to which he 
was conducted by the vice master, seniors 
and fellows, in full procession ; after which, 
Te Deum was performed. In the after- 
noon, a grand dinner was given on the oc- 
casion, im the college hail, to which all the 
resident heads of houses were invited. 

August 4.—Messrs. Henry Hannington, 
Thomas Roberts, and Richard Okes, scho- 
lars of King’s college, were on Sunday last 
admitted fellows of that society. 

Angust 11.—Rev. Christopher Benson, 
M.A. of frinity college, Hulsean lecturer, 
iselected a bye-fellow of Magdalen col- 
lege. 

August 15.-—-At a grand common day of 
this corporation, on Wednesday last, sir 
John C. Mortlock, was elected mayor of 
this town for the year ensuing. MreA. S. 
Abbott, was elected an alderman an th? 
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room of the late alderman Gurford; Mr. 
Leo, teacher of the German language in 
this university, has been elected professor 
of that language in the royal military col- 
lege, Sandhurst, Kent. 

Berksuire.—A new burial ground for 
the parish of St. Giles, has been conse- 
crated by the lord bishop of Salisbury, at- 
tended by the rev. H. R. Dukinfield, vicar, 
the mayor of the corporation, &c. On 
the following day, August 11, his lordship 
delivered a most excellent and compre- 
hensive charge to his clergy. The visita- 
tion sermon was preached by the rev. Mr. 
Rham, the rural dean, for which he re- 
ceived the thanks of the bishop. 

Devonsuire, —Died, at Crediton, 
aged 83, the rev. William Haslett. 

DorsetsHire.—Died, at Blandford, 
the rev. John Wharton, rector of Cuiesil- 
borne. 

Essex.— Died, at Bradwell Lodge, Es- 
sex, the rev. Richard Birch, A. M. rector 
of Bradwell juxta Mare, and also of Wid- 
dington, in Essex; a vigilant and active 
magistrate for that county, and brother-in- 
law to Sir H. B. Dudley, bart. 

GioucesTeRsHiRe.— Died snddenly, at 
Tewksbury, Mr. Edward Denward Coop- 
ner, aged 21, a member of Magdalen-hall, 
and seventh son of the rev. Corneling 
Coopner, rector of Naunton Beavehamp- 
ton, 

Hererorpsutre.—Died, at the Dean- 
ery-house, in Hereford, in the 67th year of 
his age, the rev. George Gretton, D.D. 
vicar of Upton Bishop, near Ross, a canon 
residentiary and dean of Hereford. 

Died, in his 32d year, the rev. Walter 
Pateshall, M.A. son of the late Edmund 
Pateshall, esq. of Allensmore in this 
county. 

LaNn@ASHIRE.—The lord bishop of Ches- 
ter, has lately confirmed 1106 young fe- 
males, at St. Anne’s church, Manchester, 
and 922 boys, in the collegiate church. 
The commissioners for building new 
churches have determined to erect an ad- 
ditional church at Preston; the seats in the 
body are to be free. 

NorFo_k.— Died, at the parsonage 
house, Semer, in the 21st year of his age, 
Charles Brande Cooke, eldest son of the 
rev. Charles Cooke, and student of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Died, at Kirk- 
haugh, the rev. Thomas Kirkleigh, thirty- 
nine years rector of that place. 

NortTiNGHAMSHIRE.—Died, at his re- 
sidence in Newark-park, the rey. I ewes 
Clutterbuck. 

SoMERSETSHIRE.— At the bishop e 
Ghoucester’s late visit to Taunton, k 
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lordship confirmed 993 persons in the 
church of St. Mary Magdalen. The order 
and propriety of the arrangements were 
extremely creditable to the rev. vicar of 
the church, who, with the other clergy- 
men present, received the thanks of his 
lordship for their care and attention on 
the occasion, 

The primary visitation of the archdea- 
con of Bath, (Dr. Moysey) for the deanery 
of Bath, took place at Bath, on Friday, 
August 11, on which occasion a very re- 
spectable body of the clergy of that small 
deanery assembled at the White Hart, to 
meet their new and highly respected supe- 
rior ; from whence they all went in pro- 
cession to the Abbey Church. Prayers 
having been read by the curate (Rev. Mr. 
Marshall), the sermon was preached by the 
archdeacon himself, from 1 Cor. xiv. 40. 
* Let all things be done decently and in 
order ;” in which, after passing a merited 
eulogy on his lamented predecessor, and 
stating, with becoming diffidence, his firm 
resolution to execute the important duties 
of his office to the best of his power, he 
proceeded to enforce the matter of the 
text by a strong appeal to the clergy and 
churchwardens, as to the duty of preserv- 
ing due decorum in the extensive circum- 
stances of public worship, by maintaining 
both the outward fabric and internal de- 
cency and wholesomeness of the house of 
God. He next enjoined on the clergy the 
necessity of a strict and literal adherence 
to the formularies of the church in the per- 
formance of divine offices, both as the di- 
rect and obvious means of preventing dis- 
union, and as bound upon their consciences 
by their ordination vows. He concluded 
with an exhortation to them to shine like 
lights in the world, adorning, both by the 
purity of their lives and the soundness of 
their doctrines, the Gospel of God our Sa- 
viour, On entering upon the business of 
the day, the aboye suitable and energetic 
appeal was followed bya most appropriate 
address, exclusively directed to the church- 
wardens, in which the archdeacon ex- 
plained to them, in a clear and familiar 
manner, the nature and terms of their oath, 
pressed home to them the necessity of ac. 
quitting their consciences by a faithful pre- 
sentation of all presentable matters and 
things in their respective parishes, and par- 
ticularly set forth the nature of present- 
ment for immorality upon common fame, 
urging, moreover, the fulfilment of that 
most iuportant part of a churchwarden’s 
duty. Mandates were then issued to se- 
veral of the churciwardens present for the 
performance of necessary repairs, &e. in 
theiryrespective churches, 
4p2 
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The clergy afterwards met at dinner, at 
the White Hart, where some matters of 
professional interest were discussed and 
arranged; and tie party separated at an 
early hour. 


Died, at Clifton, on his way to Italy, of 


a pulmonary complaint, Mr, James Beebe, 
of Worcester college, Oxford, second son 
of the rev. James Beebe, rector of Pres- 
teign. 

Surrotk.—A new steeple is to be 
erected for the church of St. Ciement, in 
St. Edmund’s Bury, by virtue of a legacy 
left for that purpose, which has remained 
unapplied forty years. 

SurreY.—The elegant new church at 
Egham, is now finished, and having been 
consecrated, is open for divine service, It 
is a large commodious and elegant build- 
ing, of a chaste style of Grecian architec- 
ture, built of brick and Portland stone, 
great credit is due to the liberality of the 
parish in erecting such a substantial and 


well-built edifice, which is really one of 


the handsomest country churches in Eng- 
land. It has been built in somewhat less 
than three years, from the designs, and 
under the inspection of Mr, Henry Rhodes, 
the architect. 

WILTSHIRE.—At the late visitation at 
Salisbury, the lord bishop of Salisbury de- 
livered a most excellent charge to the 
clergy. When speaking of the late king, 
his feelings so overpowered him, that for 
several minutes he was unable to pro- 
ceed. His lordship confirmed £00 chil- 
dren on the preceding day. 

YorksHtRe.—On Thursday, August 3, 
the lord bishop of Chester, consecrated the 
new church of Littleborough, near Roch- 
dale, and confirmed a number of children. 


WALEs. 


The Lord Bishop of St. David's held 
his general visitation for the Archdeaconry 
of Brecon, at St. Mary’s in that town, on 
Wednesday the 16th August, which was 
numerously attended by the clergy. Tie 
Rev. Jolin Jenkins, vicar of Kerry, preach- 
eda sermon on the occasion from St. Mat- 
thew, chap. v. verse 14, After divine ser- 
vice the Bishop delivered a most excellent 
Charge, in which he drew a comparison 
between the churches of Rome and Eng- 
land, and proved that the latter was not 
only more pure in its doctrine, but also 
more apostolical in its institution. He 
likewise pressed on the clergy the import- 
ance of strict attention to their various 
dities, and concluded with an animated 
address in favour of Welch titerature, ex- 
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citing them to the study of the language, 
both on account of its beauties, and as the 
means of imparting instruction to their pa- 
rishioners, who understood no other. The 
official business of the day being conclud- 
ed, the bishop and clergy dined at the 
Castle Inn, and in the course of the after- 
noon his Lordship strongly advocated the 
cause of the destitute orphans of the late 
Rev. C. Williams of Lampeter, and a hand- 
some subscription was added to that which 
was already entered into in some of the 
other Archdeaconries. On the following 
day his Lordship beld a Confirmation atBre- 
con, and in the afternoon set out for Lon- 
don to attend his parliamentary duties, 

The lord bishop of St. David’s has been 
pleased to collate the rey. Thomas Stone- 
hewer Bright, M.A. to the prebend of 
Mathrey, in the cathedral church of St. 
David's, vacant by the death of the rev. 
T. Phillips; and also the rev. Thomas 
Hancock, M.A. to the prebend of Caer- 
farchel, in the said cathedral, vacant by 
the resignation of the rev. T. S. Bright, 
aforesaid, 

Died, in the 71st year of his age, the 
rev. Reginald Davies, M.A. of Bodwig- 
wigiad, in the county of Brecon. 

The anniversary meeting of the 
Cambro British members of Jesus col- 
lege, Oxford, was held at Aberystwith. 
The productions to which the prizes had 
been awarded were read by the rev, Dr, 
Evans, fellow of the abovementioned col- 
lege. The premiums of 0/. for the best 
Welsh Essay on the words of Taliessin, 
“ * Eu hiath a gadwant,” and of 2l. for 


* Taliessin was an eminent Welch bard, 
and flourished about the year 540. 
The verse from which the above subject 
was taken runs thus: 
Eu Ner a folant, 
Eu hiath a gadwand, 
Eu ter a gollant. 
Ondt Gwyltt Wallia. 
Thus translated into Latin by Dr. Da- 
vies, of Mallwyd, in North Wales : 
Usque laudabunt Dominum creantem, 
Usque servabunt idioma lingue, 
Arvaque amittent sua cuncta preter. 
And thus paraphrastically in English, by 
J.W. 
Still shall they chaunt their great Crea- 
tor’s praise, 
Still, still retain their language and their 
lays ; 
But nought preserve of all their wide 
domains, 


Save Wallia’s wide m. . ultivated plains, 
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the best six Englynion, were awarded on 
the following subjects; “ Liwyddiant i 
Goleg vr Jesu” were given in favour of the 
rev, J. Jones, B.A. (Joan Tegid) of Jesus 
college, Mr, Thomas Davies, of the same 
college, was pronounced entitled to the 
prize of 10/, for the best translation of a 
sermon in the Welsh language. It is self- 
evident that this laudable spirit of compo- 
sition and emulation must be attended with 
very beneficial consequences, inasmuch as 
it will render the sons of Cambria more 
capable of instructing Welsh congrega- 
tions, when they retire from Alma Mater 
to their native hills. The rev. Daniel 
Bowen, of Waunifor, Cardiganshire. kindly 
vielded to the solicitations of his friends to 
act as president ; and at five o'clock, a 
numerous party sat down to an elegant 
dinner, served up With superior taste at 
the Gogerddan Arms inn. 

The whole sum collected by the Har- 
monic Society in their tour through South 
Wales for the benefit of superannuated 
curates, and widows, and orphans of cler- 
gymen in the diocese of St. David's, 
amounts to 5171. 5s. 6d. 

The anniversary meeting of the clergy 
charity for that part of the diocese of Lan- 
daff, situate in the county of Glamorgan, 
was lately held at the Bear Inn, in Cow- 
bridge, and was respectably attended. The 
sum to be distributed among the poor 
widows and orphans of clergymen in that 
part of the diocese, was 150/. 15s. 6d. 
which was 20 pounds more than was ever 
distributed on any former occasion. This 
great increase of the funds is entirely 
owing to the exertions of the Rev. Dr. 
Williams, the treasurer of the Society, who 
has been unremitting in his endeavours to 
solicit contributions to this most useful cha- 
rity, which considering, that its sphere of 
action is confined to a very small district, 
only a part of the county of Glamorgan, 
may vie in respectability and utility with 
any othersimilar institution in the country. 

The Lord Bishop of St. David’s has 
been pleased to institute the Rev. Wil- 
liam Morgan, vicar of Lianfynydd, Car- 
marthenshire, to the consolidated vicar- 
ages of Cayo and Liansawel: aiso to li- 
eense the Rev. David Rowlands to the 
perpetual curacy of Lianycefo, Pembroke- 
shire; also to collate the Rev. Jolin Jen- 
kins, vicar of Kerry, Montgomeryshire, 
to a prebendal stall in the collegi- 
ate church of Brecon: also to collate 
the Rev. Daniel Brown, of Waunifor 
Gardiganshire, to a prebendal stall in 
the cathedral. ehurch of St. David's; and 
the Rev. Thomas Stonehewer Bright, M.A. 
to the prebend of Mathrey in_the same 
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cathedral, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
T. Phillips; and also the Rev. Thomas 
Ancock, M.A. to the prebend of Caere 
farche! void by the resignation of the afore- 
said Rev. Thomas Stonehewer Bright, 

The Rev. James Evans, perpetual eu- 
rate of Bomilstone, has been instituted by 
the Lord Bishop of Landaff, to the vi- 
carages of Pennarth with Larernock an. 
nexed in the county of Glamorgan. The 
Rev. B. Jones has been presented to the 
living of Lisvane and Lanrished ; and the 
Rev. R. Williams by Sir C. Cole, M.P. to 
the united vicarages of Pyle and Kenfig, 
in the county of Glamorgan. 

The fifth annual meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the Cardiff National School was 
latey held at the new school-rooms, on 
which occasion the most noble the Marquis 
of Bute .presided. It appeared by the 
report, that the funds are in a most 
flourishg state, and that the whole school 
was conducted in such a manner as to give 
most ample satisfaction to all the sub- 
scribers. Since the formation of the school, 
there have been admitted 540 boys, and 
224 girls, 

Died, Rev. Ezekiel Hainer, rector of 
Hornaut, Montgomeryshire, father of 21 
children, 

Rev. Mr. Morgan, vicar of Pyle and 
Kenfig, in the county of Glamorgan, a 
truly worthy man, 

OBITUARY. 

Died on Thursday, Aug. 5, in lis 60th 
year, the Rev. Peter Lathbury, LL.B. 
rector of Livermere, Magna and Parva, 
near Bury St. Edmunds. 

This zealous and worthy minister of the 
Charch of England, was descended from 
the De Lathburys*, an ancient family in 
Leicestershire, whose arms, in Parsons’s 
time, were to be traced in the church 
windows of South Croxton, Stretton, and 
Castle Donington, in that county. 

The immediate ancestor of Mr. Lath- 
bury, was the Rev. Peter Lathbury, rec- 
tor of Weststow, near Bury St. Edmunds. 
By an extract from the register of bap- 
tisms of St. Nicholas, Leicester, it appears 
that this gentleman was baptized in that 
parish in 1653, and that he was the son of 
Joshua Lathbury, two of whose brothers, 
according to the tradition of the family, 
fell a sacrifice, in the great cause of truth 
and loyalty, to the fury of the Oliverians, 
in the great Rebellion. He was a member 
of Brazennose College, in the University 
of Oxford; before he went to Weststow, 
he resided at Teddington, near Hampton 


.* Query—Might not this sirname be a 
corruption of De Loughborough? 
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Court, and officiated in the chapel of that 
palace. He had three sons and two daugh- 
ters. His second son Joseph, Mr. Lath- 
bury’s grandfather, was born at Weststow 
in 16%0, in 1727 was presented to the two 
Livermeres, and died in 1775, leaving two 
sons, Joseph and Peter, the former of 
whom, upon bis father’s resignation, suc- 
ceeded him as rector of the Livermeres, 
and the latter was presented to the rec- 
tories of Westerfield, near Ipswich, and 
Kirton, near Woodbridge. This worthy 
parish priest, for he was remarkable for 
the conscientious and earnest discharge of 
his ministerial duties, married Alice, one 
of the daughters of Mileson Edgar, Esq. 
of the Red House, near Ipswich, a lady 
distinguished for her kind and hospitable 
spirit, and by her he had one son and two 
daughters. The former, Peter, is the sub- 
ject of the present article, and was born 
at Westerfield, on the 15th of October, 
1760, 

Mr. Lathbury received the first rudi- 
ments of his education at the free grammar 
school, at Ipswich, then kept by the Rev. 
John King, aad was afterwards placed 
under the care of the Rev. Joseph Gun- 
ning, vicar of Sutton, near Woodbridge. 
He was admitted of Clare Hail, in the 
university of Cambridge, (the college, I 
believe, of his gratdfatber, father, and 
uncle), where he went to reside in 1778. 
His progress, however, in university stu- 
ches, was very greatly interrapted by ill 
health, and on that account he was obliged 
to lose so many terms, that he was induced 
to go out in law. He was ordained deacon 
and priest by Dr. Bagot, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, and first officiated at Campany Ash, 
near Wickham Market, Suffolk; after that 
he was curate of Butley, and resided at 
Oxford, where he was much noticed by the 
noble family of Sudbourne, who so highly 
esteemed his character, that in 1790 they 
procured him the appointment of chaplain 
to the Canada of seventy-four guns, com- 
manded by Lord Hugh Seymonr Conway, 
After this, at different times, he served the 
curacies of Woodbridge, and of Nackn 
and Levington, near Ipswich, residing 
with his sisters at the former place, where 
he undertook the tuition of three or four 
young gentlemen: and also exerted him- 
self very zealously in promoting the educa- 
tion of the children of the lower orders, 
and in forwarding various other works of 
charity. The first piece of preferment was 
the small reetory of Binton, in Warwick- 
shire, given him by the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, in 1799, and in the same year he 
was presented, by B. G. Dillingham, Esq. 
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to the perpetual curacy of Culpho, of 
which, however, the emolument was very 
trifling. 

In 1802, Mr. Lathbury was called to 
Livermere, to officiate as curate to his ve- 
nerable uncle, then in his eightieth year, 
and in 1804, upon the death of this goud 
man, was presented, by N. L. Acton, Esq. 
who had witnessed the activity and soli- 
citude with which he devoted himself to 
his ministerial duties, to the livings which 
his worthy relative had so long held. Soon 
after this he matried Mary Anne, one of 
the daughters of the Rev. Edward Mills, 
preacher at St. James's Church, in Bury 
St. Edmunds, by whom he had five daugh- 
ters, all now living. 

Mr. Lathbrry’s constant attention was 
occupied in fulfilling the duties of his sta- 
tion, both as aclergyman and a magistrate. 
The infirm state of health to which from a 
very early period of his life he was subject, 
was never alleged by him as a plea for want 
of exertion. In ail their temporal difficul- 
ties his parishioners had in him a firm 
friend and judicious adviser. He relieved 
the indigent to the full extent of his means, 
and even beyond it. In their sicknesses 
he not only administered to their spiritual 
wants, but also by his skill in medicine, 
which was considerable, he was often suc- 
cessful in curing their bodily distempers— 
thus, in humble imitation of his Saviour, 
he strove to be the physician both of soul 
and body. The late excellent Mrs. Trimmer 
used to observe, that Mr. Lathbury, who 
was well known to her, had the best and 
most edifying manner ina sick room of 
any clergyman she ever met with. 

To the edueation of the children of the 
poor he directed his most unwearied ef- 
forts, which were seconded most effect- 
ually and zealously by his worthy patron, 
Mr. Acton, who supported the schools 
established in his parish at his own ex- 
pence, and was indeed always ready to 
give his countenance, and open his purse, 
towards the promotion of any plan which 
the watchful spirit of Mr. Lathbury sug- 
gested as likely to be of service to his poor 
neighbours and dependants. Thus besides 
schools, a saving bank, and other useful 
institutions, were established and received 
his patronage. 

The adult part of his parishes shared 
equally the attention of this good pastor ; 
his eye was upon the ways of every one— 
he was, as the apostle advises, Instant in 
season and out of season ; so that he might 
justly say inhis words, J am pure from 
the blood of all men. His ministry, in a 
great measure, was crowned with the suc- 
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cess that it merited: he was instrumental 
in turning many to righteousness. Though 
at one time he was much troubled by a 
sectarian spirit in one of his parishes, yet 
at his decease there were scarcely any ab- 
sentees from his Church. When he came 
to his preferment the number of communi- 
cants was very small, but his powerful ar- 
guments and example, long before his 
death, had caused them to become very 
numerous. 

Nor were his efforts confined to his own 
parishes. His whole heart was devoted to 
the interests of that pure portion of the 
Christian Church established amongst us, 
and therefore he was ever upon the alert 
when, in any way, he could serve that 
great cause. From his zealous care, and 
unremitted exertions, the central sciols 
of the Suffolk society, at Bary, of which 
he was superintendent, derived the great- 
est advantages, and his earnest services 
were always at the disposal of the conduc- 
tors of any schools within his reach, who 
had recourse to him for advice or assist- 
ance. 

As a magistrate he was vigilant and ac- 
tive ; kind and indulgent as a husband and 
father ; constant in his friendship; and be- 
nevolent and courteous in his general in- 
tercourse with mankind. At the same 
time he would never,sanction or pass over 
gross misconduct in any one, but always 
endeavoured to check and eradicate it by 
friendly monition, or where necessary by 
authoritative reproof. 

He was very fond of Natural History, 
and had collections both of insects, shelis, and 
particularly fossils, He devoted much of bis 
leisure to the pure pleasures of the garden, 
and filled his own with scarce and curious 
plants, ‘The variations of the atmosphere, 
and all phenomena connected with it, 
were always objects of particular interest 
to him, and were regularly noted by him 
in registers kept for that purpose. He 
was aiso remarkably ingenions as a me- 


chanic, a talent very serviceable to himself 


and others on various occasions. In every 
manual operation he was remarkably neat, 
and without having received any instrac- 
tion in his youth, he could design very 
correctly. 

The disease which deprived the Church 
and society of lis services, and terminated 
his useful life, was a carbuncle on the 
back, which had been preceded by a dis- 
order in the eyes, that threatened to de- 
ptive him of the use of those organs, and 
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gave him considerable uneasiness, He, 
however, appeared to grow better, and in 
the beginning of July, when the writer of 
this article saw him at a public meeting, 
he was looking extremely well, was iu 
good spirits, and seemingly in the enjoy- 
ment of his usual health: but on the 7th 
of that month, the carbuncle made its ap- 
pearance, and he was from the first, as is 
proved by a memorandum in his diary, 
perfectly aware of the nature of it, and 
consequently, in his case, of its probable 
issue. 

And now this faithful servant of the 
great Head of the Church might humbly 
say—TI have fought the good fight, 1 ave 
Jinishcd my course, I have kept the faith, 

Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous judge shall give me at that 
day. And during the whole of his illness 
his mind was in a state of the greatest 
composure and tranquillity, he knew in 
whom he had believed, and looked forward 
with faith and hope to another world, 
anticipating the joys that are laid up in 
store for the faithful minister of Christ. 
The Sunday se’nnight before his death he 
read prayers in the Church, and appeared 
to receive the greatest cousolation from 
being enabled to go through with them, 
observing, when some one expressed won- 
der at the effort, ““ How can I be better 
employed than in the service of my God.” 
He selected prayers appropriate to his 
situation, which he used with bis family. 
The Psalms were his delight, and he often 
repeated portions of them in the night, 
particularly, while recollection remained, 
after he was confined to his bed, which 
vas only a few days previous to his de- 
parture, ‘Lhe writer of this article, who 
was one of his oldest friends, saw him at 
this time, and had the satisfaction, at his 
request, to administer the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper to him, and al! his near- 
est and dearest connections. All were 
edified on this occasion by the piety, con- 
stancy, resignation, and trust in God, 
throngh Christ, which this good man ex- 
hibited on the bed of death. When the 
writer of this took leave of him the day 
before he died, his last look was a smile, 
which, like a sun-beam, gilded his coun- 
tenance, and told the peace and Tove that 
reigned within. 


Sic mihi contingat vivere, sicque mori, 
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A Sermon, preached in Lambeth Cha- 
pel, on Sunday, July 30, 1820; at the 
Consecration of the Right Reverend Jolin 
Kaye, D.D. Lord Bishop of Bristol. By 
John Banks Hollingworth, D.D. Reetor 
of the United Parishes of St. Margaret, 
Lothbury, and St. Christopher-le-Stocks ; 
and Minister of St, Botolph, Aldgate. ¢s. 

The Importance of Learning to the 
Clergy. A Sermon, preached before the 
University of Cambridge, July 2, 1820; 
being Commencement Sundav. By Charles 
James Blomfield, D.D. Rector of St. Bo- 
tolyi’s, Bishopsgate, and of Ctesterford, 
Essex; Domestic Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of London ; and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity, College. 2s. 

A Reply to a Pamphlet ; intended as an 
Apology for certain Religious Principles 
mistermed Evangelical; and entitled, the 
Diseipline, Morals, and Faith of the 
Chureh of England, on Parochial Union, 
Renanciation of the World, and Baptismal 
Regeneration as connected with Calvinism, 
stated and defended ; in a Letter addressed 
to the Rev. E. J. Burrow, A.M. (now 
D.D.) Minister of Hampstead Chapel ; oc- 


casioued by his Second Letter to the Rev. 
W. Marsh, Vicar of St. Peter's, Colches- 
ter: By a Friend to Truth. By the Rev. 
T. U. Stoney, A.M. 4s. 6d. 

‘two Sermons, preached before Country 
Congregations, in October and January 
last; inculeating (both by the Force of 
Scriptural Example and Precept) those 
essential Doctrines of Christianity, the true 
Love of our Country, and the especial 
Duty of Praying for Governors, and all 
who are in Anthority. By a Clergyman 
of the Established Church. The Materials 
from the Works of some of our former 
most Valuable Divines. ¢@s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached before the South 
Bucks District Committee, of the Soziety 
for Proinoting Christian Knowledge, at 
the Annual Meeting held at Burnham, July 
25th, 13820. By Charles Goddard, A.M. 
Archdeacon of Lincoln. 1s. 

\ Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Middlesex, at the Visita- 
tion in May and June, 1820; and published 
at their Request. By George Owen Cam- 
bridge, A.M. F.A.S. Archdeacon of Mid- 
diesex ; and Prebendary of Ely. 1s. 6d. 
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Ina few days will be published, Anti- 
Scepticism ; or an Inquiry ‘nto the Nature 
and Philosophy of Language, as connected 
with the Sacred Scriptures, By the Au- 
thor of the Philosophy of Elocetion. 

Archdeacon Poit is preparing for the 
Press a Volume of Sermons on the Fasts 
and Festiva!s of the Church of England. 

A fourth Volume of Mr, Lingard’s His- 
tory of England, comprising the Reigns of 
Henry the Eighth, and Edward the Sixth. 

An Account of the Naval and Military 
Exploits which have distinguished the 
Reign of the late King, by Mr. Aspin, 
with numerous coloured Piates. 

Lectures on the Apostles’ Creed, de- 
livered in the Parish Church of St. Bo- 
tolph, without Aldgate, London, from Eas- 
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THE PRESS. 


ter Day to Whitsunday, 1820; by the 
Rev. J. B. Hollingworth, D.D. Rector of 
St. Margaret, Lothbury, &c. 

The History and Antiquities of the Col- 
legiate Church of St. Patrick, Dublin, by 
W. M, Mason, Esq. in a Quarto Volume, 
with Seven Engravings. 

An Arabic Vocabulary and Index, for 
Richardson's Arabic Grammar, with Ta- 
bles of Oriental Alphabets, Points, and 
Affixes, by Mr. J. Noble, of Edinburgh, 

Lectures on the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, by the late Dr. Thomas 
Brown, in three Octavo Volumes. 

Lectures on the Book of Revelation, the 
Substance of Forty-four Discourses, preach- 
ed at Olney, by the Rev. H. Gaant- 
lett. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Oxoniensis, A. S., Luther, and Oxoniensis, Manchester, have been 
received, and are under consideration. 
lf Clericus will furnish us with a statement of the facts which have 


come within his own knowledge, we 


seriously considered. 


doubt not that the subject will be 


There can be no doubt that Clericus, (Lancashire,) puts the propercon- 
struction upon the Rubric to whieh his Letter refers. 
The Bath and Wells Diocesan Association, &c. in our next 
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